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CHAPTER I. 

In a back room of one of the houses in- 
habited by the London poor, there lived a 
widow and her only child. The mother 
might have been forty-five or thereabouts, 
but poverty and sorrow made her look as 
though she were at least ten years older. 
She had seen better days, and her present 
home was very unlike that which she had 
been used to in former times. But her little 
back room, though very small, was much 
neater than the ordinary dwellings of the 
poor. There was no dirt on the floor, on 
the windows, or on the wall; her things 
were always in their place, and it could have 
been ascertained at a glance, that a respect- 
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able and cleanly woman managed eyery thing 
aronnd. It is true that there was not very 
much to arrange^ but what there was^ was 
done so well, that every one must have seen, 
that had Mrs. Wright been the mistress of a 
large house, each thing in it would have 
been kept in order the most complete. Mrs. 
Wright knew that every thing should be 
well done, that nothing should be neglected 
because it was little, and she had learned in 
her Bible that the servant that had been 
faithful in a little was entriusted afterwards 
with a great deal more. 

It was indeed cheering to go into this neat 
room ; the litde bed lay with the head to- 
ward the window, and a small white curtain 
hung over the top of it ; a clock ticked on 
the wall above ; at the ei^ of the room was 
a chest of drawers ; there was also a small 
table and two chairs, and on the table a large 
Bible, which the widow had bought after 
saving her pence for many weeks. You will 
think perhaps that as she was so poor a 
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smaller one might have done^ but Mrs.' 
Wright's eyes were now so much weaker 
than they used to be^ that she could not read 
small print by candle lights and she often sat 
up in bed the greatest part of a sleepless 
night, looking out such passages as she knew 
would deepen her trust in God, and lighten 
her many cares. 

But Mrs. Wright's great care and anxiety 
in life was not her poverty^ but her daughter 
Annie, who was now twelve years old. She 
loved Annie (who was her only child) with 
aU the tenderness and devotion of a mother's 
love, and Annie was a pretty child, and 
dever, and was often a great help. How 
many things Mrs. Wright suffered on her 
daughter's account, would take too much time 
to tell. She often did not know where to get 
her daily bread; meat they seldom tasted, 
except when the clergyman of the neigh- 
bouring church sent her some, and often the 
widow cried bitterly as she knew her little 
girl was coming home firom school, and that 
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there was nothing but a morsel of dry bread 
for her dinner. At one time Annie wanted 
new shoes^ and the doctor said that if she 
caught cold it might prove very dangerous^ 
as she was a delicate child ; at another^ she 
had outgrown her firock^ and where to get 
these things when they were wanted the 
widow did not know. But though Annie's 
mother was often in this distress^ Annie her- 
self was not always unhappy. It is true^ she 
used to cry when she saw the tears on her 
mother's cheeky and then she kissed them off, 
but her own sorrows were very few. Poor 
as she was, she enjoyed many pleasures, not 
the least of which was, that she had her 
mother to talk to, and that was as good as 
riches, or fine clothes, or anything else to her, 
and in the next room lived Mrs. Parker, who 
was very kind ; her school-fellows also were 
fond of her, and the clergyman's wife took 
great notice of her. All these things were 
very pleasant, and as far as real happiness 
went, Annie was as well off as many who 
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were much richer^ and wore finer clothes, 
and had plenty of dainties at their table every 
day. Her mother often told her, that fine 
things did not make people happy, and then 
she used to read to her that verse in her 
large Bible, which says " a man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth." 

As Mrs. Parker was so kind to Annie and 
her mother, it may be well to tell you who 
she was. This good woman was also very 
poor. She lived in the front room, and there 
was only the landing between Mrs. Wright's 
apartnient and her own. Indeed, in old 
times, when the street was inhabited by rich 
people, the two rooms were one, with a fold- 
ing door in the middle, and now that they 
were separated, the place where the door 
stood, was bricked up and papered over, so 
that had it not been for the wood work at the 
top, one would have thought that they had 
always been two separate rooms. Mrs. Parker, 
like Annie's mother, was a pious woman. 
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She had many troubles^ as indeed all the 
poor have^ but she tried to walk with God^ 
and so she managed neyer to let them cast 
her down, or prevent her being about her 
daily work. Her husband was not dead, but 
he was not quite in his right senses. He 
earned very little money at his trade of tai- 
loring, not more than a shilling in the week, 
and to get their daily bread his wife used to 
keep a little school. Mrs. Parker had a great 
deal to bear from her husband's curious 
fancies; at one time the old man thought 
that she used to give him stones instead of 
bread; at another, that he had mud instead 
of tea to drink ; besides which, he was very 
mischievous, and would cut his wife's dress 
with his great scissors whenever he could 
steal behind her, and at times he used to 
hobble after her with a stick and threaten to 
beat her ; but in spite of all this, Mrs. Parker 
attended carefully to his wants, and never 
t6ld her neighbours any of his rude or crazy 
^oings; for although he was very odd, she 
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remembered that he was still her husbaad^ 
and she knew that she ought to respect him 
and hide his faidts as much as she coidd. 
This was very delightful to see, and many a 
child who every moment runs to tell tales 
about his brother or his sister, might have 
learned from patient Mrs. Parker's every 
day life, to be long-suffering and kind and 
gentle in love. 

I must not forget to tell you, that Annie 
used sometimes to help Mrs. Parker with her 
school. Whenever she had a holiday or a 
spare moment at home she assisted to teach 
the younger children. She made herself very 
useful, and the old tailor was so fond of her, 
that he never tried to do her any harm, but 
used to obey her just like a little child. He 
once had a little girl who died at Annie's 
age, and he used to &ncy that Annie was 
this little daughter come back to him, after 
havmg been a very long time away. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Spring had passed away^ aad the Sum- 
mer also had nearly gone, when the circum- 
stances happened which it is the principal 
design of this story to relate. Annie's mother 
had several times been very ill^ and as the few 
pupils to whom she taught drawing (for she 
had herself learned when she was in far 
better circumstances) were jiow out of town, 
she had often been reduced to very great 
distresa. Had it not been for a Utde money 
that Annie earned by attending to a little 
girl in a neighbouring street, the widow and 
her daughter could not have had the common 
necessaries of life. Annie taught this litde 
child, and received half-a-crown a week for 
her reward. Who can tell the joy with which 
she brought home the first ten shillings 
that she earned? Mrs. Seabright, whose 
little girl she taught, paid her at the end of 
the first four weeks, and she happened in 
doing so to give her a new half-sovereign. 
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Annie's delight knew no bounds^ she skipped 
homewards full of glee ; at one moment she 
tied the coin in the comer of her pocket 
handkerchief that she should not lose it^ and 
the next moment she took it out again to rub 
it, and to make it look br^hter ; she would 
have made it twice as handsome and as yalua- 
ble if she could, for it was for her own dear 
mother. But how many temptations did she 
meet on the short way home, A splendid 
toy shop seemed as though it would induce 
her to buy a new doU^ with flaxen curls, 
anns and feet of wax, and moving eyes ; then 
came a confectioner*s> where there were large 
sheets of sweet stuff covered over with 
almonds, and immense sticks of different 
colored sugars in the window. This was a great 
temptation to the litde girl ; she had often 
had a pennyworth, which was only a small 
part of one of the sheets or sticks, but now if 
she pleased she might have several, and she 
thought — what would MarthaWyse say if she 
saw mc with a whde sttgar-stick ? Yes ! it 
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was a yery hard temptation^ for the stick in 
question was twisted with red and blue 
colours, was as thick as a hoop stick, and a 
full yard long, but Annie ran away as fast as 
she could, she knew that if she staid longer 
she must be tempted, and a voice within 
kept saying to her ** Honour thy father and 
thy mother.'* She had learned her Bible, 
and if we remember the verses we learn, and 
listen to what they say, how often when there 
is no one near to guide us, will they direct 
us in the way that is right. 

At last Annie reached the door of her 
mother's house; she did not knock imme- 
diately, but stood upon the step for awhile ; 
then she untied her handkerchief and took 
out her golden coin. Who can tell how 
happy she felt, how thankful she was that 
she had not been tempted by either the toys 
or sugar-sticks, her heart seemed to beat 
twice as fast as it had ever done before. 
" Come out, my beautiful little golden pet,*' 
said the little girl, ^^ and I wlQ give you a 
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last rub with this handkerchief that you may 
look as bright as possible for my dear mother. 
I wish I could work twice as hard if I could 
get some more^ but then^" said she^ stopping 
and thinkings '^ it is a great thing to have 
even this one." So, there she stood polishing 
it for a moment or two, and at last she rapped 
at the door. A little child that lived dowi| 
stairs in the kitchen came up and opened it, 
and Annie rushed iu without a moment's de« 
lay. Three steps at a time she jumped up 
the old staircase, which almost shook under 
her, until she reached her mother's door, 
which she entered, and in another instant 
was in her arms. *' There, mother," said 
Annie, as quickly as she could speak, for her 
breath was almost gone from rushing up the 
stairs, *' There, there it is — a real half-sove- 
reign, bright, red, oh the beautiful thing! 
and it is for you, mother — ^all for you ; and 
when Annie grows big, perhaps instead of a 
half-sovereign she may bring a whole one, 
yes, or two or three," and then she flung her- 

B 
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self into her mother's arnxB^ and kissed her 
over and oyer again. 

Mrs. Wright was indeed delighted to re- 
ceive so much. She had her rent to pay ; 
that morning they had only tasted dry bread 
for brealdfast^ and she longed for a little tea 
and sugar ; then Annie's boots wanted to be 
mended^ and the old clock did not go quite 
rights and if possible she would like to get it 
looked to; and thus the widow spent the 
money ten times over in her mind. 

But there were others also to share in 
Annie's joy. She must go and shew Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker her treasure^ and so up she 
started to go with it into the next room. And 
indeed it was high time^ for Mr. Parker had 
heard all the noise that Annie made^ and wius 
at that very moment knocking with his great 
shears at the dobr^ to know what was going 
on. 

"Come in! Come in t" said Annie. "Come 
in Mr. Parker and see what I brought home 
to-day." 
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" What is it ? '* said Mr. Parker^ half open- 
ing the door^ and putting in his grey head^ 
« it is a kitten I suppose, or perhaps a puppy 
dog. Hal Ha! Hal" cried the old man, 
and he burst into a long loud laugh, then he 
began to whistle, and beat the wall with his 
shears until he tired himself. 

Annie knew that he was not right in his 
mind, so she was not rude to him, but waited 
until he stopped, to shew him what it really 
was. *' So you think, Mr. Parker," said she, 
^'that it is a cat or a dog, you are quite 
wrong, it is — " 

"Oh yes," said Mr. Parker, *'I know 
what it is, it is a piece of red ribbon tied ioto 
a bow knot ; if it belonged to any one else I 
would cut it into a tiiousand pieces with my 
shears, but as it is yours, my little pet, I'll 
sew it on to your dress for you, and then 
they *U say : Dear me ! " said" the old man, 
calling her by his daughter's name, ^' how 
fine Miss Parker is ! " and then he burst out 
again into a loud and long fit of laughter. 
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You BKall see, you sliaU see," said Annie. 
Look here,'* and slie went up to the old 
man with the half-sovereign in her hand ; ^' I 
earned that, and now I liave given it to my 
mother, and she is going to do such a num- 
ber of things with it ; it is a great deal o± 
money/' said Annie, " and you shall see what 
a great deal it will do." 

The old man looked long and earnestly at 

the little piece of gold, he seemed as though 

he were trying to remember something that 

had happened a very long while ago; he 

used to receive a great deal of gold for his 

work in former days, and he had not seen 

any ^ow for a long long time. But whatever 

he was thinking of, he very soon gave it up. 

*' Shall we shew it to the children in the 

next room ? '* said Annie, " they have not yet 

gone home from school." 

'' Yes," sdd Mr. Parker, " let us go in and 
they shall all come to the window and look 
at it, and the best child shall take it in her 
hand ; " and so, leaving Mrs. Wright to her 
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plans about spending it^ in they went^ the 
old grey haired man and the little girl^ both 
as happy as ever they conld be. 

'Delighted indeed were all Mrs. Parker's 
little scholars at the sight of such a pretty 
thing — ^they were all allowed to look. Annie 
begged for little Elitty Tupper that was in 
the comer 9 and on promising to be a better 
girl for the future^ even she was allowed to 
come «ad see, while Lncy Morrison^ the best 
child in Mrs. Parker's school^ held it in her 
hand for two minutes at the least. But it 
was now time for die children to go home, so 
Mrs. Parker arranged them all on their forms, 
and then spoke to them as follows : '' Tou aU 
see that bright halfnsovereign which Annie 
has brought home, it is very bright and yery 
pretty, but it is something better than pretty, 
it is yery useful too, it wiU buy a great many 
things, and Annie has earned it to giye to 
her mother. I hope children when you are 
grown up and earn money, you will not for- 
get to giye a share to your mothers, who 

B 2 
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: you yoor dojtlies and food, send yon 
al, and do everything for you now," 

Parker's school now broke up, aU 
le children went home, and Annie re- 
to her modier's room. 
L sore I need scarcely say what a pleai- 
rening they passed. Annie's mother 
er out with her to buy some tea and 
and never did any meal appear to the 
irl so nice as that which was now pro- 
by het own earnings. This is one 
ig which God gives the poor. The 

of the labonring man is sweet, and 
has been worked for is much more 
1 than whit is had without any labour. 
' UB leam &om this, and he encouraged 
our difficulties, remembering that suc- 
^ the last will more than compensate for 
fiab, if our work be approved of Grod. 
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CHAPTES III. 

Annie had earned sereral half-soyereigns 
when the circumstances occurred of which we 
are now to speak. The Summer was iaat 
drawing to a close^ when the clergyman to 
whose Sunday school she belonged, was going 
for three weeks to the sea-side for the benefit 

• 

of his health. The place to which he was 
going was a beautiful little yiUage on the 
coast of Kent^ where a £iend had lent him a 
house for a little time. This gentleman's 
name was Mr. Shepherd, and Mrs. Shep- 
herd in making the arrangements for their 
albsence determined on taking one of her 
servants with her, and allowing the other to 
go home for awhile and see her father, whom 
she had not seen for quite three years. But 
Mrs. Shepherd, who was always trying to do 
some good^ was going to take some one else 
besides her own servant. She was a very 
nnselfiah person, always giving up her own 
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pleasure for other people's, and trying to 
make every occasion an opportunity of doing 
some good. Everyone knew that this was Mrs, 
Shepherd's character, and every one loved 
her a thousand times more than if she had 
been always trying what she could do for 
herself. And here, as usual, she found an 
opportunity of doing good. ^^ Don't you 
think, my dear," said she to her husband one 
day at dinner, '^that we could take little 
Emily Bunny with us to the searside, she has 
been a very good girl all the half-year at 
school, and we have found her so attentive 
and obedient that it woidd be a nice reward 
and treat for her ? I am very anxious that 
we should do it if possible, for she has locked 
very ill indeed of late, and her mother told 
me that Dr. Noble said the sea-air would do 
her more good than all the medicine in the 
world. Besides which," said Mrs. Shep- 
herd, for she always thought of every one's 
comfort, " if we take Emily with our own 
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msld, the one can go out in the eyening and 
have a walk^ while the other remains at home 
to mind the house." 

Mr. Shepherd thought for a while^ and 
then agreed that Emily should accompany 
them ; and truly he could have chosen no 
child that would have given him less trouble 
in any way; this Mr. Shepherd knew, for 
he had heard a great deal of her before. And 
this is only one instance out of a great many 
which shew, how in the end good conduct is 
sure to meet with its reward; we do not 
know haw or when, but it is a comfort to 
think, that it will surely come at last. 

Little did Emily Bunny think, as she was 
obedient and attentiye to Mrs. Shepherd's 
wishes throughout the year, that she should 
have such a great reward as this. It soon 
spread through the school that Emily was 
going to the sea-side, and that, too, with no 
less a person than Mrs. Shepherd herself. 
Some children wondered why she was chosen. 
She was not the handsomest nor the cleverest; 
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Maxy Coke's sewing was better than liers^ 
and Fanny Bidout spelled twice as well, but 
Mrs. Ricbardson, the schiwl-mistress, soon 
TUnraYelled the mystery, for she told them 
that Mrs, Shepherd had chosen her becaiuse 
she was the best child, and because she was 
not only attentive in school, but also a most 
excellent child out of school. 

It was settled that Emily was to go, when 
a most unexpected eyent occurred which was 
to aSbrd a similar treat to some other child. 
Mrs. Shepherd's servant who was going 
home, received a letter from her father, say- 
ing, that as Mrs. Shepherd had been so kind 
to her, he wished to shew his gratitude in 
the only way he could, which was by in-r 
viting some one of the school-children down 
to his house with his daughter, to stay there 
as long as she remained. Mr. Smith allowed 
his daughter to choose which of the children 
she pleased, and she chose Annie Wright. 
Qia HQ^ choose her because she was the 
best child in the school, but because she liked 
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her best^ and as Mrs. Shepherd made no oh* 
jection^ it was determined th^t she shotdd go. 
But alas ! there was one great impediment^ 
it would cost at least twenty shillings to go 
by the train, and where was Annie to get 
such a sum as this. This threw a great damp 
over her joy; Mr. Shepherd was goii^ to 
pay for Emily, but he could not afford to pay 
for Annie, and if she coidd not get the mo« 
ney she must remain in London and miss 
this unexpected treat. As to earning the 
money, that wis out of the question, for there 
was no time, and there were no savings to 
draw it from. Annie's little pupil had been 
out of town for the last month, aud so she 
had not received her half-sovereign as she 
had done for some months past. Annie went 
to bed that night with a heavy heart ; what- 
ever way she looked she saw no chance of 
the twienty shillings, and she dropped asleep 
upon her pillow almost in . despair. Hcrw 
often we dream of w;hat is uppermost in our 
minds ! and thus it was with Annie Wright, 
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she tossed about^ lier face was flushed^ and 
she began to talk in her sleep about the rail- 
road and the country^ and a thousand things 
connected with the journey ; at one moment 
she was laughing with joy^ thinking she was 
in the train^ and at another she was crying^ 
thinking she had been left behind. 

Poor Annie did not know what she was 
doings but all this made her mother very sad. 
Mrs. Wright was not able to sleep ; she could 
not bear to think of her little girl's missing 
so much pleasure^ and so she lay awake 
wondering what she could do. At last she hit 
on one plan which would indeed force her to 
labour very hard^ but that she was content 
to bear, provided she could gratify her dear 
and only child. She determined to go to a 
warehouse and ask for some shirts to make^ 
and then by what she earned to pay for 
Annie's trip. Meanwhile she thought she 
would ask Mrs. Shepherd to lend her the 
amount^ and she would undertake to pay her 
back every week, with the money she earned 
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for the shirts. In the morning when Annie 
awoke, what was her surprise to find her mo- 
ther, who generally looked so sad, quite 
cheer&l and full of smiles. ^^ You are to go 
to the country, Annie dear," said she, *' and 
I hope you will be very happy ; I haye been 
thinking how I can get the money and I haye 
found out a way, so come let us cheer up and 
talk of the pleasure you are to have." Annie 
was not long in leaping out of bed, she could 
have almost screamed with joy. She threw 
her arms round her mother's neck, and kissed 
her, and thanked her oyer and oyer again, 
but she neyer thought of asking where the 
money was to be foimd. She knew her 
mother had not a farthing, and how could 
she in a moment find so much. All the day 
passed oyer and she neyer asked, she was so 
much engaged in the prospect of her plea- 
sure that she thought of nothing else. Alas I 
it was an exhibition of that selfishness which 
afterwards brought her into so much trouble. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

True to her determination^ Mrs. Wright has- 
tened to Mrs. Shepherd the clergyman's wife, 
as soon as her scanty breaJdfast had been des- 
patched. The breaJdast had been very poor 
indeed ; it consisted of some dry bread, and 
tea without either milk or sugar. There are 
many who would have scorned such a hum- 
ble meal, but the widow was thankful for it^ 
for there were times when she had even less 
than this. 

The morning meal then being over, she 
arrived at Mrs. Shepherd's house after a flew 
miiiutes walk, -and found that lady engaged 
with several poor persons who had come, 
some for dispensary letters, some to deport 
their money for the clothing club, and some 
for relief. 

It would have done any ones heart good 
to have seen this kind lady sitting at her 
table, transacting with the greatest regularity 
her morning's business. Each person was 
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attended to in tibie order of her arriyal ; there 
was no difficulty in finding any name in the 
clothing club book^ for each one was ranged 
under its own proper letter, nor in laying 
hands upon a dispensary letter, or ticket for 
meat, or bread, or coal, for each packet of 
tickets occupied its own well-known position 
in the drawer appropriated to them, so that 
Mrs. Shepherd could have taken out any par- 
ticular one, eyen if her eyes had been blind- 
folded. Owing to this regularity, Mrs. Shep- 
herd got through a great deal of work in a 
very litde time ; she saved perhaps two or 
three minutes in settling each person's busi- 
ness, and these minutes soon mounted up, 
and came to many hours in the course of the 
year. 

Mrs. Wright then took her seat near the 
door and waited patiently until all the others 
had been attended to. At times her heart 
failed her, and she thought she could never 
venture to ask for so large a sum as a sove*- 
reign, but these thoughts passed quickly 
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away when she heard with what uniform 
kindness and gentleness Mrs. Shepherd spoke 
to every one. 

There was one case, however, which Mrs. 
Shepherd had to attend to, which made the 
widow's heart sink within her. Amongst 
those assemhled in the room was an elderly 
woman who came for a letter for the dispen- 
sary. 

^^ What can I do for you, Mrs. Hall ?" said 
the clergyman's wife, *' I hope you have been 
able to put by sixpence for the clothing club, 
and have brought it to me ? " 

" I wish I could lay by anything. Ma'am," 

replied Mrs. Hall, " but I can scarce live, 

much less save, the times are so bad, and 

they are getting harder and harder every 

day. I have come for a dispensary letter, I 

feel very in, the late sitting up at night, and 

the early rising in the morning, with only 

half food, is beginning to tell on me, and I 

am anxious to see the Doctor — ^not for my 

own sake," she added, dropping her voice 
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into a whisper^ ^'so much aa for my poor 
children's^ who must want if I caunot work. 
The shirts^" she continued^ ^^ take just as long 
to do as ever they did, and we get less for 
them, and therefore cannot afford to live even 
as weU as we used, although even then, 
said she with a sigh, " we had not oyer much. 

It was impossible for Mrs. Wright to hear 
this, without feeling somewhat alarmed at the 
experiment she was about to make; still, she 
never wavered, but determined to bear any- 
thing, or do any amount of work, if only she 
cptdd procure for her child the gratification 
on which her heart was so much set. 

Mrs. Shepherd promised Mrs. Hall to call 
upon her in the course of the day, and see 
whether anything could be done for her be- 
sides giving her the dispensary letter ; after 
which she attended to the rest, until at last 
there only remained Mrs. Wright, whose 
heart now began to fail again, when the time 
had really come for asking for the loan of so 
large a sum. 

c 2 
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" Well ! Mrs. Wright," said Mrs. Shep- 
herd, "how has Annie been getting on at 
home ? I am sorry to say we have not found 
her at the school exactly as we should like, 
and I have been thinking of calling on you, 
and talking about her. I fear I discover 
some traces of selfishness in her disposition 
which we must endeavour to correct, for 
selfishness is fcdl of evil, and curses the life 
of every one on whose heart it fastens." 

" I hope," said the widow, " that Annie 
has not done anything very wrong." 

*^ Nothing very wrong," replied Mrs. Shep- 
herd, " but several little things have occurred 
which.make me fear that this evil has com- 
menced to work in her heart." 

*' I am glad," said the widow, who had 
felt greatly distressed, "that Annie has not 
committed any great fault." 

"So am I," continued Mrs. Shepherd, 
" but we must not congratulate ourselves too 
much on that account. There is an old say- 
ing, that ^ a feather shews how the wind 
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blows/ and these litde things in which 
Annie's disposition has manifested itself must 
be carefully watched, lest the spark within 
should break out into a flame." 

*' I should be indeed grieved most bitterly," 
said the widow, " if my child were to live 
only for herself, and I shall observe her con- 
duct at home more closely than I have hitherto 
done, and yet," said she, after musing for a 
while, ** I cannot remember having traced 
anything of the kiad in Annie." 

** Because," said Mrs. Shepherd, *^ you do 
not look for it in little things ; besides, you 
give up everything to her wishes, and she 
has comparatively few opportunities of shew- 
ing her disposition, but it comes out much 
more plainly at school, where her will is very 
often crossed by her school-fellows, and on 
these occasions Mrs. Bichardson, her niistress, 
tells me, that she often acts with anything but 
a Christian spirit." 

There was truth in Mrs. Shepherd's re- 
mark, Annie was so petted by her mother 
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that her true disposition did not shew itself 
at home, and Mrs. Wright conld hardly bring 
herself to believe what she heard, even thougli 
her child had only the very night before 
given as plain a proof as possible, that wbat 
Mrs. Shepherd said was only too true. 

**But what can I do for you?" said the 
olergyxaan's wife, " for if I can in any way 
serve your daughter or yourself, I shall be 

most happy." 

Mrs. "Wright felt her heart beat twice as 
fast as usual, and thought that she should 
have choked, she felt something so fast in her 
throat ; and for a moment she almost wished 
that she had not come to ask for so much. 

** If I can do anything for you," said Mrs. 
Sheplxerd again, ^^ I shall be most happy^" 
and she laid such emphasis upon the word 
most, that Mrs. Wright's heart ceased to beat 
so quickly^ and the choking in her throat 
passed away altogether. 

" If it is not too great a liberty," said the 
widow, " I have come to ask for the loan of 
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some money^ which I hope to repay by de- 
grees. I scarcely liked to ask for it^ it seems 
so large a sum^ but I can assure you^ Ma'am^ 
it shall be honestly^ and I hope punctually 
returned." 

*' How much is it, and what is it for?" said 
Mrs. Shepherd, ^* and if the sum is not too 
large, and I approve of the object for which 
you require it, I shall have no objection to 
lend it, on the other hand I shall be glad if 
I can be the means of assisting you." 

'* I hope. Ma'am, that you will not think 
a sovereign too large a simi, although it is a 
great deal; I do not want it immediately for 
myself, but for Annie, and I trust you will 
approve of the way in which it is to be spent." 

^^ Does your daughter want clothes ? " said 
Mrs. Shepherd, " for if that be the case, I 
think I can assist you without your going in 
debt so large a sum as a sovereign." 

'^ She is not in urgent want of clothes. 
Ma'am," replied Mrs. Wright, "but I thought 
this trip to the country would do her ^trmuch 
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good^ and she has cried and fretted so mtieh 
over the disappointment of not being able to 
go^ that I have made bold to ask you to lend 
me money enough to pay her fare, which by 
the third class train will come exactly to a 
sovereign, there and back." 

When Mrs. Shepherd heard this, she was 
very much distressed. She knew how pinched 
the widow was in her circumstances, how 
hard a struggle she had to liye, what bitter 
privations she had to undergo. She saw at 
once that a mistaken fondness for her daugh- 
ter was mducing Mrs. Wright to gratify her 
at almost any cost, and she felt that the child 
was quite old enough to know the position 
in which they stood, and that this was in 
truth an occasion on which she was shewing 
that selfishness which had been coming out 
so prominently of late. 

Mrs. Shepherd thought that it was proper 
the widow should know what she felt on the 
subject, she therefore spoke to her very seri- 
ously about her child. 
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*^ I am indeed sorry," said she, '' that you 
have come to me with this request; not for 
the sake of the sovereign, for that is compa- 
ratively of no consequence, but because this 
only convinces me the more, that my fears of 
Annie's selfish character are only too well 
founded. Does she not know well your cir- 
cumstances, and that it is impossible that you 
can afford so much money, when you are at 
times in want of almost the very necessaries 
of life?" 

*' Annie knows that we are very poor," 
said the widow with a sigh, ^^ even if she 
wished she could not hide it from herself, for 
there are times when we are pinched very 
much." 

'^ Then how could she think of letting you 
come to me to borrow so large a sum as a so- 
vereign, to be spent entirely upon herself." 

^^ She does not know. Ma'am, that I have 
come to borrow it from you," replied the 
widow; ^^I told her she should go to the 
country, and that I would get the money. 
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and she seems too overjoyed to think about 
where it is to come from." 

Mrs. Shepherd shook her head. " Annie," 
said she, '^will have to undergo much 
wretchedness in life, if she is unthinking and 
selfish, and if she has so little thought for her 
own mother, she is not likely to have much 
for others. I do not think I can lend you 
the sovereign for this purpose." 

At this, Mrs. Wright's heart sunk within 
her ; there passed before her imagination the 
disappointed features of her child, she fan- 
cied that she heard her sobs, she remembered 
how at one time her little girl had brought 
her home all her earnings, and she could not 
bear the thought of her missing the expected 
treat. Accordingly she pleaded hard with 
Mrs. Shepherd for the loan of the money, 
and urged as a reason the pale face and deli- 
cacy of her little girl, who was certainly 
growing very fast, and to whom a little coun- 
try air would be of the greatest use. 

So effectually did she urge all this on the 
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dergyman's wife^ diat she at length consented 
to advance the money^ but not until she had 
told the widow^ that during the ensuing half- 
year she intended to take her daughter espe- 
ciaUy into her own hands, and mita the widow 
had promised that Mrs. Shepherd might use 
what means she thought fit to oyercome 
Annie's selfishness. 

We need scarcely say with what pleasure 
Mrs. Wright returned home with the sove- 
reign in her possession; aad although now 
and then an uncomfortable feeling would pass 
across her mind^ as she thought of poor Mrs» 
Hall^ and how she had lost her health at 
shirt making, and was after all so iU-paid, 
still she dismissed all this and preferred 
dwelling upon Annie's country trip, and the 
enjoyment which was in store for the child 
she loved so well. 

But to return to the widow's home : her 
daughter was ui a state of the greatest rest- 
lessness all the time she was away. She ar- 
ranged twenty times over, the few things that 
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were in the room^ she looked out the best of 
die few clothes she had^ she looked contmu- 
ally at the clocks and ran in and but of Mrs. 
Parker's room so often that she was told she 
must not come in any more until the after- 
noon ; and thus she wasted her time^ think- 
ing of nothing but her mother's return and 
the sovereign that was to pay her expenses 
and enable her to enjoy her country trtot. 
How entirely Annie was engrossed in self! 
had it not been so^ she might hare been most 
useftdly employed ; she saw a pair of broken 
stockings belonging to her mother^ and an- 
other pair belonging to herself; these she 
might have mended^ for she could work yery 
weU^ but alas ! she was too unsettled for any 
useful occupation; had she not been so en- 
grossed on ^^ self^" she might have done a 
useful task for her kind and indulgent parent^ 
and given her a practical proof of how much 
she valued her kindness^ and how willing she 
was to assist her in everythiag that lay in 
her power. 
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It is by deeds^ &r more than by words, 
that we are to fulfil the command which tells 
us to " honour our father and mother," but 
selfishness, when indulged, will come conti- 
nually in the way of our performing what 
our consciences tell vis we ought to do, and 
under its influence a blight comes over the 
beet feelings of the heart, which wither and 
die, and produce no holy fruit. 



CHAFT£|l V. 

After having waited what seemed to her a 
yesrj great while, Annie had the pleasure of 
hearing her mother's footstep upon the stair. 
The widow did not bound up the steps, even 
though she was the bearer of a sovereign, as 
her little daughter had done some time ago 
when she brought home her first earnings to 
her mother ; time and privation had changed 
her from what she used to be, and she walked 
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but slowly^ eyen when she txied to go as fast 
as she could. 

Annie ran out upon the stairs to meet her 
mother^ who looked pale and anxious^ and 
very tired ; for what Mrs. Shepherd had said 
about Annie's selfishness kept forcing itself 
upon her mind^ and although she struggled 
hard against it^ she began to think that if 
what Mrs. Hall had said was true^ it would 
cost her more than she had calculated on to 
make up the money Mrs. Shepherd had so 
kindly lent. 

But the mother's anxious look and tired 
step were unnoticed by her daughter^ whose 
mind was now entirely engrossed with a sin- 
gle thought^ and that^ one which concerned 
only her own pleasure. 

Formerly she would hare thrown her arms 
roimd her mother's neck^ as she met her on 
the landings and have taken her arm as 
though she would have helped her along^ 
and then have taken off her bonnet and hung 
it on the peg behind the door^ all which littie 
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attentions are such nice marks not only of a 
child's love^ bat also of her respect for a pa- 
rent ; but aU these seemed to have belonged 
to some good times now gone by^ for on the 
present occasion not one of them was shewn. 

The first words which the child uttered 
were, ^^ Have you got the money ? " '^ Am I 
to go to the country ? " and before her mo- 
ther had time to answer her. Annie thrust 
her hand into the pocket of her gown, and 
on feeling the sovereign screamed aloud with 
joy. So loud was her cry, that it brought 
Mrs. Parker out of her room to know what 
had happened, for she thought that Annie 
must have fallen down the stairs, or met with 
some grieyous accident. By this time how- 
ever the child was able to speak, and Mrs. 
Parker heard firom herself that no accident 
had occurred, but that the expected sove- 
reign had arrived, which was to be the source 
of so much pleasure, and to pay for the 
country trip. , 

The attention that Annie forgot to bestow 
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upon her mother^ was not omitted by Mrs. 
Parker^ who remarked that she was paler 
than nsiial^ and made her sit down as quickly 
as possible. 

'^ You seem exhausted/' said she, " and I 
will bring you a little of the wine that is left 
since I was so iU. Mrs. Shepherd one day 
brought me a bottle^ and there is some re- 
maining ; it will do you a great deal of good. 
Here Annie, bring a wineglass for your mo* 
ther.** 

But the child paid no attention to what 
was said, she seemed entirely engrossed with 
the sovereign, which was to procure such 
expected pleasure, and after having called 
again and not having received any answer, 
Mrs. Parker went for the glass herself. 

Fondly as Mrs Wright loved her child, 
and blind as she had been to her ftiults, and 
especially to that of selfishness, she could not 
help the thought flashing across her mind, 
that there was much truth in the remarks 
which Mrs. Shepherd had made so short a 
time before. 
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After Mrs. Parker had brought in the glass 
of wine, she left the widow alone with her 
daughter, as she had to look after her school. 
Then for the first time Annie began to shew 
some signs of thankfcdness to her mother for 
having procured the sovereign. She kissed 
her, and threw her arms around her neck, 
but alas ! forgot those little attentions which 
would have shewn more than anything else 
that her love was unselfish. Where, we may 
ask, would have been all those kisses if her 
mother had not procxired the sovereign? 
there is too much reason to suppose, that had 
she returned without having been able to get 
the money, she would have met with crying 
and complaints, and not even the little love 
that she received now. 

It was a considerable time before Annie 
ever thought of enquiring where her mother 
had got the money. At last she asked, and 
was very much surprised when she heard 
that it had come from Mrs. Shepherd. Now, 
Annie need not have been the least surprised 
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at this; the dergyman's wife had helped 
them very often^ she had been their host 
friend^ and had lent them mimej on seyeral 
occasions when they could never have found 
it elsewhere ; and yet the little girl seemed 
to have forgotten all this^ fbt she cried : 

'^ From Mrs. Shepherd ! Well, who 'd have 
thought it! Something must have made her 
in a very good humour this morning, or she 
would never lend a sovereign to any one." 

"You are wrong," my dear child, "in 
speaking thus of one who has been.so kind a 
friend to us ; I am sure," continued the wi- 
dow, ^^ if it had not been for her, we must 
have often starved." 

" Oh yes," said Annie, *^ she used to be 
very kind, and I used to like her very much 
at one time, but I don't think she likes me 
now, and so I don't like her," and the child 
laid an emphasis on the word ^ so/ which 
plainly shewed that she was bent on return- 
Lg e^ for that which she thought she had 
received. 
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" But how do you know^ my child," said 
the widow, " that Mrs. Shepherd does not 
like you ? " 

'^ She has spoken to me so often," said 
Annie, ^' and has put my schoolfellows above 
me, and prevented my doing so many things 
that I intended, that I do not like her, and 
I fcill not like her, and I am sure if she 
knew that you wanted the sovereign for me 
she would never have let you have it." 

" Indeed, Annie dear, Mrs Shepherd is 
not so bad as you say, for she knew that the 
sovereign was for you, and it was because I 
said that I thought your health required a 
change, that she lent it." 

'^ But if she cared for me, why did she not 
choose me instead of Emily Bunny to go 
with her to the sea-side ? " 

^^Mrs. Shepherd may choose whom she 
pleases," said the widow ; '^ I am sure she 
had her own good reasons for choosing 
Emily, and we ought to rejoice when our 
Mends get anything good," 
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But Emily is not J," interrupted Annie^ 
and it is nothing to me that she is to enjoy 
the waves and the strand^ while Mrs. Shep- 
herd would have left me here and never 
cared whether I had a happy holiday or not." 
" There are many children, my dear," re- 
plied the widow, '^ who must remain in* Lon- 
don all the Autumn, and after all, the holidays 
do not last so very long." 

To all this argument, however, the selfish 
child was quite deaf, and because she had 
not been chosen in preference to her school- 
fellow, Emily Bunny, she neither could nor 
would believe that the clergyman's wife had 
not some particidar hatred to her. Thus her 
selfislmess was productive of many e^, it 
made her envious and unjust, and an evil 
speaker, besides disrespectful and unloving 
to her mother, and rude, as we have seen in 
her conduct to Mrs. Parker. Alas! who 
can commit one sin, and determine that he 
will stop there ? One sin brings many, and 
Annie Wright's selfishness not only brought 
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her into all these sinsj of which we have 
just now spoken^ but also into much trouble, 
as we shall presently see. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The time had now come for Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd to leave town, and for their servant 
Harriet to go home and see her father. 

A week had passed since Mrs. Wright had 
borrowed the sovereign from Mrs. Shepherd, 
and it had been a week of great preparation 
with all parties, for there was very much to 
be done. 

Harriet Smith had to get every thing into 
the best order, and to see that the kitchen 
and all belonging to it was ready to be given 
up to the servants of the clergjrman who was 
to undertake Mrl Shepherd's duty during 
his absence, and also to live in his house ; 
and as Harriet was rather proud of her kit- 
chen looking bright and well, she took extra 
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pains^ so that at la^t every thing looked as 
though it could not possibly bear another rub^ 
as though it was as bright as ever it could 
be. Indeed there was not a dish cover in 
which you could not see your face^ as well 
as in a looking glass ; and Harriet smiled as 
she walked alon^ their shining row and saw 
herself in each of them. But there was 
something else to be done^ and Harriet's 
kind heart was fuU of happiness as she set 
about doing it. Some presents were to be 
bought for her little sisters, and for her fa- 
ther and mother, and as she had been taught 
by Mrs. Shepherd to lay by a portion of her 
wages, she felt that she could now afford to 
take some token of remembrance to every 
one at home. It cost Harriet some hours 
thought, as to what these presents should be. 
At one time she decided on a cap for her 
mother, then she changed her mind, and 
settled that a handkerchief would be better. 
And thus she often changed her mind about 
her father's present also ; now it was to be a 
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blottmg case for writing his letters^ and now 
a gold pen^ such as she had seen with Mr^ 
Shepherd^ and heard him praise very much ; 
then she fancied a snujBF box — ^for Mr. Smith 
unfortunately was very fond of taldng snuffy 
and at last she rejected all these^ and deter- 
mined not to fix on any thing until she went 
out^ and saw what was most likely to suit. 

Mrs. Shepherd had promised Harriet a 
holiday, which was to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of these presents, but as all the servants 
at Mrs. Shepherd's house were fully occu- 
pied, Harriet had to work rather hard, to 
enable her mistress to spare her for so long a 
time. This made the week one of great 
business to her, but she worked with a wil- 
ling mind, and therefore her labour was 
sweet. 

Harriet's fellow servant was also very 
much engaged. She was a much quieter 
girl than Harriet, but she thought a great 
deal, and had a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility that she was under to do every thing 

E 
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well, not with eye service as a man pleaser, 
but as one tliat must give account unto God. 
This housemaid's name was Eliza^ and she 
was highly valued by her master and mis- 
tress, for the conscientious way in which all 
her duties were performed. Some people 
who knew her called her old fashioned, but 
she was neither old, nor old fashioned, un- 
less indeed it be old fashioned to do every 
thing in the best way, and to be' coiiscientious 
in the performance of every duty. She was 
so precise on the smallest points, always in- 
sisting that the least thing ought to be done 
as carefully as the mreatebt, that Harriet, who 

pleased with her, and used to laugh at her in 
her own merry way, and one occasion we 
grieve to say, that she actually went into a 
bad temper with her because she told her 
that she was not particular enough in every 
thing. 

This conduct of Eliza's was not unnoticed 
by her master and mistress; tihey valued 
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their housemaid most highly for it^ they 
knew that a great deal of the husiness of life 
consists in attendiog to little things^ that 
very much of the comfort of a household 
depends upon the regularity with which 
little things are done^ and Eliza^ as far as 
lay iQ her^power^ contributed in this way a 
great deal to the comfort of Mrs. Shepherd's 
fiamily. No one knew the yalue of a good 
serrant more than Mrs. Shepherd^ and no 
one was. more ready to acknowledge it. 

This then was a very busy week with 
Eliza ; there were a multitude of little things 
to be attended to as usuaL, and she seemed 
more precise than ever ; the smallest comer 
was yisited with the brushy and woe betide 
any infatuated spider that had taken up his 
abode there^ thinking that it was a safe re- 
treat ; the legs of the chairs got an extra 
poli^h^ and in fact the whole house looked as 
though the furniture had been only put in 
yesterday^ it was so bright and looked so 
new. Eliza then, as well as Harriet, found 
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this a very busy week; and as to Mrs. 
Shepherd she had not a moment to spare ; 
here and there she went through the dis* 
trict^ and settled what was to be done in one 
place and another during her absence ; the 
different charity accounts were aU arranged, 
for it was Mrs. Shepherd's maxim^ that no- 
thing ought to be left to take care of itself, 
but that order in the first instance would 
save a great deal of after trouble ; life she 
knew was very uncertain, and when people 
leave home, perhaps they may not Hve to come 
back ; she also was as particular and precise 
as her maid Eliz^. in little things , which 
made the mistress and her servant suit each 
other very well. 

Nor must we suppose that Mrs. Bunny or 
Mrs. Wright were idle. As to Mrs. Bunny, 
she had laid by a few shillings, aad she now 
brought them forth from the old cup in 
which she used to keep them in the press, 
to buy such things as Emily needed most. 
Then she washed up all her clothes with 
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particular C9re^ saw particularly to her stock- 
ings^, that they were aU mended^ for she 
thought that it would be a shocking disgrace 
to, send her daughter to Mrs. Shepherd with 
any thing that was not at least whole and 
clean. 

The only idle person that we have to speak 
of was Annie Wright. As to her poor mo- 
ther^ she quite slaved to put her few things 
into the best condition^ so that she might 
look as well and as respectable as possible ; 
but not a finger did Annie put to any one of 
them herself. At one time she could not 
have borne to have seen her mother working 
80 hard^ but selfishness not only steeled her 
hearty ,but made hex idle; she thought it 
pleasanter just to. amuse herself, and never 
cared that it was at the cost of h^r mother's 
toiL She even went so far as to see Mrs. 
Parker help her mother, and yet she never 
offered to put a hand to the work herself; 
she was indeed a sad example of how many 

sins are brought into the heart by the indul- 
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gence of even one wrong habit. It is easy 
to tell where sin begins, but where is the 
man that can tell where it will end ? 

But sin brings its punishment with it, a 
day was coming when Annie would remem- 
ber all this, and bitterly wish that her con- 
duct had been diflferent. Mrs. Shepherd's 
words about her were to come true : "Annie 
will have to undergo much wretchedness in 
life if she is unthinking and selfish." 



CHAPTER VII. 

The @lst of September was to come at last, 
even though it seemed as if the days which 
intervened had passed more slowly than any 
others in the year, and when the day arrived, 
the sun shone most brightly, and there was 
not a single cloud to be seen in the sky. 

How often during the night had both 
Emily Bunny and Annie Wright jumped 
out of bed, and looked, to make sure, that 
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there was no likelihood of rain. There was 
no appearance however of wet, and the wea- 
ther could not hare been finer, even if they 
had been able to settle what it should be, so 
as to please themselyes. 

I need scarcely say, that neither of them 
had slept very much ; when they did close 
their eyes for a little while, it was to dream 
of their country excursion, and then to start 
up half firightened, lest they should oversleep 
themselves and so miss the train. 

At half-past five Annie Wright and her 
mother got up, for the train by which Annie 
and Harriet Smith had to go started as early 
as seven o'clock in the morning, and they 
must be at Mrs. Shepherd's house at half- 
past six. 

With much less dallying than usual, Annie 
dressed herself, and at six o'clock she and 
her mother sat down to their scanty break- 
fast. 

There was a great difference between the 
mother and the daughter. As to Mrs. Wright, 
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she spoke scarcely a. single word; she had 
never before been separated from her little 
girl; and now that the parting was so near at 
hand, she felt it much more than she thought 
she should have done. She could hardly 
get. down a morsel of the dry breads which 
with some tea without milk or sugar^ formed 
their scanty meal. She kept. her eyes fixed 
on her child, as though she were about to 
bid her farewell for ever, and for a long time 
the widow had not felt so desolate. More* 
over a thousand strange thoughts came into 
her head* What i£ the train should run 
down some bank ; or if a wheel should come 
off of the engine ; or if another train were 
to run into the one in which her daughter 
was ? she had heard of such things having 
happened, and at last her fears got so much 
the better of her judgment,. that she thought 
some one, if not all, of these misfortunes 
must occur, and she felt half tempted not to 
let her daughter venture ; but the time was 
»«ing very fast, and the clock told her that 
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if Annie really was to go, she must make 
haste; with a strong effort therefore^ she 
laid aside all her gloomy thoughts and told 
Annie to tie on her bonnet, and put on her 
shawl, while she padlocked the carpet bag 
which she had borrowed to hold her clothes. 

As quick as thought the child leaped up 
from her chair — she did not say any grace ; 
she was too much occupied with thoughts of 
her journey ; and her mother was so full of 
sorrow at the thought of her going, that she 
never remarked this; but neither sorrow 
nor joy should interrupt the performance of 
our duties, neither should they prevent our 
shewing gratitude to God for His ordinary 
mercies, when they are not withheld, because 
we are either sorry or glad. 

Mrs. Wright and Annie were not however 
to go to Mrs. Shepherd's house alone. They 
had seen Mr. and Mrs. Parker late the night 
before, and Annie had wished them good 
bye, but the old man had made up his mind 
to see her off, and he also had been watching 
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almost all night fox fear of oy ersleeping him- 
self. 

" Hurrah 1 Hurrah I Htirrah ! " they now 
heard shouted at their door^ oud these sounds 
were accompaiiied by a loud knocking of 
Mr. Parker's great shears—** 't is time to 
start." , .. .. > 

** 'T is time indeed. Hurrah ! " said Annie, 
as she bounded forward to meet the old man, 
of whom she was really very fond. 

** Hurrah," cried Mr, Parker once more, 
" and I 'm here to carry the bag," 

Had it not been that poox old Mr. Parker's 
** Hurrah" had been given with a very 
feeble voice, and that he was speedily ad- 
mitted into the room, all the other persons 
in the house must have no doubt come run« 
niug down, to find out what could .have 
occasioned such an uproar at so early an 
hour. No one however was disturbed, and 
now Mrs. Wright and Annie, with Mr. 
Parker, all sallied forth to go as quickly aa 
possible to Mrs. Shepherd's house. The 
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bag was so heavy^ and old Mr. Parker's 
knees were so weak^ tliat it seemed at first as 
though they could nerer get there in time^ 
and more than one person that they met 
turned round after he had passed them, to 
see haw the old man got on. Annie and her 
mother had not however much to fear ; when 
Mr. Parker saw how anxious they looked, 
he stirred on at his yery fastest pace, and 
soon laid the bag down on Mrs. Shepherd's 
door step. Harriet Smith was waiting for 
them, widi her bag in the hall, and having 
called a cab from die next street, they all set 
off in it for the railway station; Harriet 
Smith was in high spirits, for she was going 
to see ber father ; so was Annie Wright, and 
also Mr. Parker ; the only one that looked 
at all sad was Mrs. Wright, who could not 
help feeling somewhat sorrowfiil at parting 
for the first time from her only child. 

A very few minutes brought the party to 
the station, then the tickets had to be taken, 
then places to be secured, and the bags put 
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under the seats, in all of which, old Parker, 
though rather noisy, still proved himself to be 
very useful. And now they start ! the bell 
rings two or three times, the whistle of the 
engine seems to answer it, as much as to say, 
"I'm quite ready." Annie Wright claps 
her hands with joy, old Parker gives another 
Hurrah ! and the train is on its way to Cam- 
bridge, where let us hope that it will safely 
arrive ! 

We must now return to Mrs. Shepherd's 
house, where by this time very busy prepa- 
rations were going on. Emily Bunny, who 
never left anything to the last moment, had 
all her own things packed up, and had 
arrived at Mrs. Shepherd's to see if she 
could do anything, or make herself in any 
way useful; she was so much obliged to 
Mrs. Shepherd for taking her on this de- 
lightful trip, that she felt she could not do 
too much for her, and she had quite made 
up her mind that she would shew her grati- 
tude by every way in her power. I need 
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scarcely say, how different her conduct was 
from Annie Wright's, who did not even 
thank her mother that morning,- for all the 
efforts she had made to get the money to 
send her with Harriet Smith. Her time 
being thus employed, Enuly Bunny did not 
think it very long to wait before the train 
started which was to convey her with Mr. 
and Mrs. Shepherd to Ramsgate, near which 
the village was, where Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd were about to stay. Time does not 
seem long to any who are usefully en* 
gaged; it hangs heavily on the hands of 
such only as are fond of being idle, and love 
to sit down with their hands before them, 
and nothing to do. 

It was very pleasing to Emily to know 
that she could make herself useful. She 
helped to cut the sandwiches which were to 
be eaten on the journey, she cleaned up and 
put by the breakfast things, and was so active 
and obliging, that even EHza, Mrs. Shep- 
herd's servant, particular as she was, was 

F 
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very mucli pleased and felt quite comfortable 
at the thought of haying so active and tidy 
a girl to help her. 

Eight! nine I ten! eleven o'clock came, 
and all was prepared for the Bamsgate train. 
Every box and bag had the name and direc- 
tion plainly written upon it, and it was time 
to start. There was a nice one-horse carriage 
which a friend of Mrs. Shepherd's had lent 
for the occasion, and a cab for the servants 
and the luggage, and a short time brou^it 
the happy party to the station at London 
bridge. Here too, there was a great bustle, 
the bell rang, the engine whistled, and even 
then some persons might be seen running 
along the platform near the train, some cry- 
ing out for a box, and some for a bag — ^all 
which was occasioned by their being late. 
Mr. Shepherd however, and his party, were 
not amongst the number, they 'were safely 
and comfortably seated in their carriages, all 
their luggage was in, and they felt how true 
was the remark which Mr. Shepherd's fit- 
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ther used often make : ^' Better be fire 
mmutes before your tune^ than one minute 
after it!" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

> .. - .1 • 

The trains .which c^onyieyed the two parties 
^arrived in safe^ at their destination. Mr. 
Smith was at the Cambridge station to n^eet 
his daughtei:^ and travel with her the re- 
mainder of the way. . He was a very kind 
person^ and so he g^tve Annie Wright a yery 
cprdial reception^ which made such ,^. im- 
pression pa the. litde girl that she thought 
ahe had never seen so nic^.s^ man before ; 
indeed she even preferred him to. poor old 
Parker^* whose frequent kindnesses to. her she 
seemed. to have, quitc^ forgotten. To selfish 
people the proverb wilj particularly apply, 
which .says : ^^out of. ^ight, out of mind! " 
Kor, was her happiness at all diminished 
when she arrived at Mr. Smith's house. 
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Mrs. Smith was goodnature itself, and EUen 
her daughter seemed as though she could at 
once hecome Annie's £iend, while all around 
were flower sand trees, and a thousand things 
quite new to ^e child, who had been brought 
up all her life in town. 

Annie Wright had taken as great a fancy 
to Ellen Smith as to her Either ; we may 
judge then of her delight when she heard 
fliat Ellen was to have holidays while she 
staid, and moreover, that she was to sleep in 
a small bed in her room. "With all this she 
was quite charmed, and the day quietly 
passed, in going about with her new compa- 
ition to see the garden, the &rm, and a mul- 
titude of things which afforded her the 
greatest delight. 

We need not follow Annie Wright through 
every day of her visit at Mr. Smith's. Part 
e time she was to be found in ^e garden 
Ellen, who told her the names of all the 
ers, and part, wandering by the stream 
;h flowed peacefully along at the hottom 
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of the little lawn. Ellen shewed her every 
pretty walk arouad^ and often gathered toge- 
ther her playfellows for. a tea party in the 
summer hon^e. The apples also were ripe and 
dropping from the trees^ and Ellen and her 
companion used to go out every morning and 
evsamig with .a basket to gather up all they 
could find upon the ground. Almost every 
day there was something new^ and Annie 
was so happy that she often thought and said^ 
she should like to remain always where she 
then was, aud not to return to London any 
morel 

But we must not think firoi^ this, that the 
little girl entirely forgot her mother, of whom 
she was very very fond, and to whom she 
had always shewn the greatest attention \mtil 
this spirit of selfishness took such hold upon 
her heart. 

Very often Annie Wright used to say to 
EUen Smith, '^How much I should like, 
EUen, to have mother here, where she could 
see and smell these beautiftd flowers 1 How 
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mucli I should like my mother to walk by 
the side of this pretty stream ! " and she had 
received with the greatest delight two letters 
which the widow had written to her, in one 
of which she had enclosed three pennyworth 
of postage stamps, which she told her little 
girl was all that she conld- gather together, 
and which she could change into money, 
and have to spend in any way she liked. 

But Annie Wright seldom thought of her 
mother's hard work and hard fare, and of her 
close room and pale thin face. She would 
have liked her mother to have been with her • 
in the country, but she did not like to think 
of keeping her mother company in town. 
The first would have cost her nothing, it 
would have rather added to her enjoyment ; 
the second would have cost her something, 
she must have exchanged the flowers and 
cool breezes of the country for the hot air of 
the London streets, and of a London room. 

Had Annie been an unselfish cUld, she 
would have thought with pleasure of return- 
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ing to her mother again^ and often wished to 
have been with her, even for half an hour> 
to comfort her and cheer her up. Many a 
selfish person wishes others to be happy, 
provided they themselves have not to give 
up anything for them, no one but the tinself- 
ish man will ever think of giving another 
pleasure by sacrificing something himself. 
How truly this was the case with Annie 
Wright we can see firom her conduct, when 
she had to return home. The prospect of 
seeing her mother seemed to have lost all its 
pleasure, from the thought that she must 
leave the country and return to London; 
and instead of looking forward with joy to 
meeting again one that loved her so fondly, 
she firetted so much dtiring the last few days 
of her visit that even Mr. Smith spoke to 
her about it, and told her how sinful it must 
be in the sight of God. 

There was one consideration, however, 
which cheered up AnnieWright's mind when 
she thought of returning to London again. 
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Ellen Smith had toId.lier oneeveiuiiglliather 
father intended to go up to UxwnYexy soon 
after Annie's return, and that she was to go 
with him, piroyided she pleased him in .the 
mean tune, and. did nothing to prevent her 
being giren so great an indulgence. Thb 
afforded Annie the greatestpleasure, and the 
thought of takxag lUlen Smith about London, 
and shewing her some of the wonderful things 
there, seecned to take away some at least of 
her sorrow at going baok. Even though 
there were many sights which were quite 
beyond her means, still Annie knew that 
there was very much to be seen in London 
for a very little money, and even .if it were 
only the outside of Westminster Abbey, or 
die New Houses pf Parliament, or St Paul's 
with its splendid dome, aU these would be 
new to Ellen Smith, and she could shew her 
the way to them. Besides which,. Annie 
knew that they might walk through the Pan- 
theon 'and the Soho Bazaar, with aU their 
autiful stalls, and look at a great many 
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handsome carriages in the parks^ and see 
manj splendid tMngs in the shop windows, 
and what greater treat could she have than 
that of taking her companion to shew h^ all 
these? 

There was, however, to be a greater plea- 
sure than this. The Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park was now open; under its im- 
mense roof of glass were gathered together 
the greatest number of valuable and curious 
things that had ever been seen in any one 
place, and as Mr. Smith and Ellen were to 
come to town principally for the sake of see- 
ing this wonderful Exhibition, Annie hoped 
to go with them, said shew them where some 
of the most curious sights were to be seen, 
for she had already been there once, and 
spent the whole day from morning to night 
What pleasure it would be to shew Mr. Smith 
where all the ploughs and carts were, and to 
shew Ellen the great diamond, and the crys- 
tal fountain^ with the gold fish swimming in 
its basin, and the stuffed figures of a number 
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of little animals out;On a shooting party ; and 
jabove all, some wonderful dolls^ dressed in 
the grandest 6tyle> and such as no one could 
ever expect to see in any> country place ! 
Annie had often entertained Ellen with an 
account of what she had seen herself,, and she 
^as now delighted at the prospect of being 
show-woman on this: occasion. 

This then became .by degrees the main 
subject of conversation between the two little 
girls, and EUen Snpdth questioned Annie so 
much .about, the Exhibition, and . made her 
describe -all she kuew about it so accurately, 
that «(he thought she could .almost find out 
eaah wonderful thing by herself, if she could 
only get to London. 

Thus then thfB time wore on, and the day 
.drew near when Harriet Smith and Annie 
Wright must return to London. A letter 
had arrived, saying that Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd Would return home in about a week, 
and they expected tiiat their servant Harriet 
would be there tiie day before their arrival, 
^^ as to have all things ready. 
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Amue Wright detenniiied then, as soon as 
she knew this, that she would make the most 
of every day. She went again arid again to 
each favourite spot, she never missed morn- 
ing or evening being preiieiit at the milking 
of the Cows, she seemed determmed to do as 
much ill th6 lastweek as she had done in all 
the previous time. 

The hat day howevet was the busiest of 
all. She visited every flowery she went 
hither and tMther through every nook and 
comer ; she even went so far as to kiss 
Ni^dy, the donkey on which she had had so^ 
many pleasant rides. 

' As to Harriet Smith, and her little sister 
EUen, they also were very busy. Haniet 
had to wish " Good Bye " to several friends, 
and Ellen had to make some cakes, and pack 
up some "fruit for heir little friend. 

I need' scarcely say, that Annie Wright 
and TjHen. Smith lay awake for a long time 
that night. They talked of the pleasant days 
they had enjoyed, and not a littie of Ellen's 
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intended txip to London; and long after 
Ellen had dropped asleep^ Annie lay awake^ 
until at last she began to cry, and before she 
dropped off to sleep, completely wet her 
pillow with her tears. 

Brightly shone the Autumn. sun on the 
morning that the travellers were to return to 
town, and at the proper time round drove 
Mr. Smith's cart, and both the bags were 
packed ready for the journey. 

Annie had eaten but little breakfast, and 
was the only one that had not done justice 
to the good meal which Mrs. Smith had 
spread upon the table. As to Harriet, she 
also might have preferred remaining in the 
country, and if any one had cause to cry^ 
she was the person, because she was leaving 
her own home and mother, whereas Annie 
Wright was going back to her's ; but Harriet 
knew that her duty called her to London, 
that her mistress was kind to her, and she 
knew how to value that. She also knew 
that firetting could do no good, so she en« 
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livened the breakfast table with her cheerful 
look and hearty laugh, and prevented the 
morning meal from being sad. 

And now the bags are put in, Mrs. Smith 
kisses Harriet and Annie, Ellen jumps ia, 
for she is to accompany them to the station, 
crack goes Mr. Smith's whip, and in a mo- 
ment they have turned out of the gate and 
axe on their way to Cambridge, to take the 
train to return to town again. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Let us now return to Emily Bunny, who 
had left London with Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd for the sea-side. After a very pleasant 
journey the party arrived at Bamsgate, and 
thence they started for the village where 
they were to stay. 

It could scarcely be called a village, it 
was so small, it was rather a hamlet, as it 
consisted of only about twenty houses, be- 

o 
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sides the church, the parsonage, the coast- 
guard station, and one large house inhabited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Young, with their servants. 

The church was small, but quite large 
enough for the place ; it was quite new, and 
was built of cut stone, with a very pretty 
church-yard surrounding it, which was ap- 
proached by a broad gravel path with a 
wide border, in which grew some beautiful 
flowers. 

In former times there was no church in 
this hamlet, and the people had to walk more 
than two miles every Sunday, while the aged 
and infirm could never get to church at all. 
When the wind was favourable, the poor old 
people could hear the bells of the parish 
church ringmg merrily ; they seiemed to say 
with a joyful voice, ** Come and pray and 
praise ! " but alas 1 the way was so long, and 
they were so feeble and old, they felt that it 
was no use for the bells to speak so cheer- 
fully to them. 

Things were in this sad state when Mr. 
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and Mrs. Young came to reside in the place. 
They first took a small cottage perched up on 
the top of a cliffy but by degrees they added 
room after room^ until at last the little cottage 
had grown into an elegant and handsome 
house. But Mr. and Mrs. Young were not 
selfish^ and while they made their own house 
so comfortable, they also set about doing 
something for the benefit of their neighbours. 
Mr. Young built a beautiful school-house, 
with a garden in front of it, and here Mrs. 
Young used to keep school herself. Day 
9&ex day she attended regularly, and denied 
herself many a pleasant excursion, rather 
than that her little scholars should miss their 
customary lesson ; and in doing these acts of 
self-denial, she felt that God was pleased, 
since her only object was His glory, and the 
goo4 of her fellow creatures. Nor was she 
without reward — some of her little pupils 
4ied, and they were so happy, so peaceful, 
so sweetly looking up to Jesus as they de- 
parted, that Mrs. Young felt she had been 
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blessed by God. Oh bow sweet is the feel- 
ing that God accepts our labours^ this is 
more than payment for all the trouble and 
cost we may be at on His behalf. 

But the school-room, beautiful as it was, 
was only a very small part of what these 
good people did for the place where they had 
come to live. The great want of the village 
was a church, but the few poor fishermen 
and coast-guards could never collect money 
enough for so great a wo^k. This Mr. Young 
knew, and he therefore determined to un- 
dertake the matter himself, and pay out of 
his own pocket for a church and parsonage, 
and to endow the new church with a sum of 
money sufficiendy large to keep a clergyman 
in comfort. When Mr. and Mrs. Young 
made this determination, they did not sit 
down and think how little it could be done 
for, but they calculated how much they could 
possibly afford, aud they laid by that sum. 
The consequence of Mr. Young's having 
made his calculaticm in this way was, that the 
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new church was every thing that it ought to 
be. It was built of beautiful stone^ it was 
fitted with every thing of the very best Idnd^ 
and any person entering its sacred walls 
must have felt that it was indeed a house set 
apart for the worship of the Lord. 

In former timea there used to stand on the 
spot where Mr. Yoimg buHt the churchy a 
large pillar^ which was intended as a land 
mark^ or a sign by M^hich the sailors who 
passed that way could steer^ but now the 
church answered the same purpose, and that, 
a gr^it deal better, for it was much larger 
and loftier than the pillar that used to occupy 
its place. Mr. Young used tq say, that he 
hoped it would be useM to help other 
voyagers besides such as passed and repassed 
upon the great deep ; all who were seeking 
the shorQ of tj^ }and of life and peace and 
joy. 

Such then, was the village, or hamlet, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd, with Eliza 
their servant, and Emily Bunny arrived, for 

G 2 
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their sea-side trip. It was late^ almost' dark, 
as they ascended the steep hill that led them 
&om the sea-shore to the top of the cliff on 
which the parsonage stood; little could be 
seen^ but still there was much that pleased 
Emily, to whom every thing was very hew. 
In the first place the silence that reigned 
around was so unlike the bustle of the Lon- 
don streets ; and then the distant sound of 
the waves as they gently broke upon the sea 
shore made a kind of music in her ear, listen- 
ing to which she dropped gently off into the 
sweetest sleep. The next morning Emily 
rose with a light and joyful heart; she set 
about the work that EUza, Mrs. Shepherd's 
servant, gave her to do, with good spirit ; 
and she now began to put into practice the 
good resolution which she had made, of 
shewing Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd by every 
means in her power, how thankful she was 
for their kindness to her. 

In the afternoon Mr. Young called to see 
Mr. Shepherd, and the old gentleman invited 
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him to dine at his house^ and as Mrs. Young 
who accompanied him^ pressed Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd^ they determined to go. 

What a happy evening that was for Emily 
Bunny ! Mr. Young's gardener had a little 
daughter who accompanied ExnUy to the sea- 
shore^ and helped her to pick up sea-weed^ 
and curious pebbles^ and pointed out to her 
all the different kinds of ships sailing by. 

How beautiful it was to ramble along that 
smooth shore^ and listen to the waves ripp- 
ling upon it^ and breathe the bracing pure 
air ! Eimly felt it so^ and she never thought 
so much of the greatness of God as now^ 
when she looked out upon the great waters^ 
and saw that they stretched out as far as her 
eye could see^ and seemed to become one 
with the blue sky in the long distance. 

She ventured to tell the gardener's Uttle 
daughter Mary^ what she felt^ and how glad 
was she to hear^ that her little companion 
had thoughts just like her own ! 

" I come down here very often," said little 
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Maxy^ *^ and as I look across tLe great sea^ I 
think of the far distant land^ of which our 
minister so often speaks, an4 sometiines I 
kneel down in a little cave that is in the 
rocks, and I pray God to bring me safe to 
that blessed plaoe." 

^^And do you eyer lie awake at night 
listening to the noise of the waves?" said 
Emily; ^'I suppose you do not, you hear 
it 80 often, and people don't much care for 
what they can hear or see at any time." 

" Oh yes, I often lie awake," said Mary," 
" I am quite awake, even though my eyes 
are shut, and tben I think I can hear people 
talking; once or twice I thought I heard 
distant music ; and when I told father of it 
in the morning, he laughed and said I must 
have been asleep, but I told him I was not, 
I was quite sure I had been awake, and then 
he said, he thought it must be the waves 
breaking in the distance, which when people 
were half asleep, often sounded like music." 

" The sea is very wonderful," said Emily 
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Bmmy, '' does it neyer come any higher than 
where we are standing now ? I wonder that 
it does not burst in upon the land and cover 
everything with water — I see nothing to 
stop it." 

^^ Sometinies it rises a little higher^" said 
the gardener's daughter^ " and at times when 
there is a great storm^ the waves rush in just 
like giants^ but they always break and go 
back again^ as though they were afraid to 
come beyond a certain place; but then," 
said the little girl, wanning up, '^ then there 
is great fun along the downs, for the wind 
catches up the white foam off the waves, and 
makes it run so fast along the grass, and all 
we children from* the village chase it ; we call 
all the great flakes our geese, and sometimes 
we run after them for hours." 



CHAPTEB X. 



It can be easily imagined how very pleasantly 
Emily Bunny spent the time when she was 
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ill such a charming place^ and had so nice a 
friend. As to Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd^ they 
also spent their time most ddightfolly. In 
Mr. and Mrs. Toung they found persons 
after their own heart, who loved to talk with 
them of good things, and they spent many a 
pleasant afternoon and evening with them. 
Indeed it was almost impossible not to love 
them. Their servants all obeyed them from 
love ; their neighbours all put their hands to 
their hats, or curtsied to them, not only from 
respect, but also from love; and whatever 
they wished to have done was always set 
about cheerfrdly, and with evident pleasure^ 
for every one around wished to serve them 
from this delightful prindple of "love." 
Mr. Shepherd could see in a thousand little 
instances how deep the affection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Young's servants were for them, one 
very pretty instance of which we may men- 
tion here. 

There was a beautiful summer house built 
upon the edge of the cliff— here the old gen- 
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tleman used to sit every &ie day^ and read 
the newspaper^ while Mrs. Young did her 
work. It was indeed a delightfol spot, over- 
looking the sea, and from it could be seen 
sometimes as many as a hundred ships sail- 
ing to and fro ; Mr. Shepherd used now and 
then to go with Mr. Yo\mg to this summer 
house, in the morning ; and one day what 
was his surprise on entering it with the old 
gentleman to find the appearance of the in- 
terior entirely changed. 

From the roof there hung a beautifrd 
ornament of roses, and the wall was deco- 
rated all round with festoons made of the 
same beautiful flowers. But the most striking 
object in the summer house was the seat on 
which Mr. Young usually sat, and the table 
on which generally rested his spectacles and 
newspaper, with a telescope through which 
he used to enjoy the sea view. 

This chair was beautifully writhed with 
flowers, which had been contributed from 
the gardens of all the cottagers around, and 
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here and there coxild be traced the figures 
75, for on this day Mr. Young was seventy- 
five years old. There was something on the 
table also, which immediately attracted Mr. 
Shepherd's eye. It was a large parcel, 
coyered with a very pretty piece of needle- 
work, it seemed like a boz, but what it could 
contain, all were at a loss to guess. 

As soon as Mr. and Mrs. Young and Mr. 
Shepherd were seated, they looked about 
them at the handsome decorations, and when 
they had taken a survey of them, proceeded 
to open the box. They first admired the 
needlework, which contained some very 
pretty verses on Mr. Young's birthday, and 
which was an offering from all the children 
of the school ; they then raised the lid of the 
box, and Mrs. Young drew forth &om it a 
most beautiful model of the church, which 
was so perfect that it excited the admiration 
and praised of each of the party. 

This model of the church had been made 
by a ship carpenter in the vfllage, who was 
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quite famous for his skill in carvings and all 
the poor people around had contributed 
something towards paying for it. As to the 
ship carpenter himself^ he had worked at it 
two whole days without any payment, and 
that was his share in the birthday present. 

It was quite wonderftd to see how exactly 
this model of the church was made, the very 
nails were in the doors, and every slate on 
the roof was distinctly marked out. 

But the most wonderful part of all was yet 
to come. On examining it very closely, Mr. 
Shepherd, whose sight was better than Mr. 
or Mrs. Young's, perceived, as he thought, 
a Uttle crack down the Aie—on turning the 
little model round, he found that there was 
another exactly corresponding ; and then, he 
perceived that the front part was made to 
slide ; he soon raised it up, and to their 
great astonishment they found that the inte- 
rior as well as the exterior was a perfect 
model ; the roof was there with its dark oak 
railers, and all the seats, even the organ and 

H 
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the pulpit ; everything was exactly as it 
stood in the church itself. 

This however was not the only token of 
love that Mr. Toung received from the villa- 
gers that day. After dinner all the village 
children assembled at the school room^ and 
marched in procession to the kind old gen- 
tleman's houjse. There^ in the garden outside 
the windows of the dining room they formed 
a circle^ and led by one of the elder girls 
they sang a sweet song, which had been 
written for the occasion, and then they con- 
cluded all by three cheers for Mr. and Mrs. 
Young, and a wish tliat they might be spared 
to see a great many more birthdays, and live 
amongst them a long long time. 

Mr. Young on his part did something 
which made the birthday very pleasant to 
these little folk, for he went to a drawer 
where he used to keep his silver and brought 
out thirty shillings, one for each child in the 
school. This, as you may suppose, was quite 
a treasure to children so young and so poor. 
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iind on receiving it they burst oat into another 
loud hurrah^ and three cheers more for their 
kind old friend. 

Who can imagine scenes more delightAil 
than these^ where lore seemed to fill every 
hearty and to send forth its sweet music from 
every tongue ? but such scenes are^ alas ! too 
seldom witnessed; few are so kind and 
generous as this benevolent old man^ few so 
self-denying for the good of others as his 
wife, the law of love is too little known, and 
so the pleasures of love are too seldom seen. 

In such a delightful place as this it will be 
easily believed that Emily Bunny's hoHday 
passed most pleasantly. Indeed it flew away 
so fast, that it was very near the time for 
returning, before she seemed to have been 
there more than a day or two. Time that is 
well occupied always passes quickly, no one 
ever complains that the days or the months 
are too long when they are useftdly and 
happily engaged. - 

They passed thus quickly for all Mr. 
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Shepherd's party. Eliza, their maid, usied 
U> L ti.e for! wdk .very day by *e «. 
shore ; Mr. Shepherd was sometiines wntiag, 
sometimes visiting the poor cottagers, and 
sometimes driving out with Mr. Young to 
see the neighbourhood ; and as to Mrs. Shep- 
herd, we need not say much of her, for every 
one that knew her saw she was engaged at 
something useful from morning to night, and 
no one ever thought for a moment that the 
time passed heavily with her. 

And now we must come to the last even- 
ing that Emily Bunny had to spend at this 
happy place. It was not very hurried, for 
every thing had been arranged and packed 
up in good time, and Mrs. Shepherd told her 
litde maid that she might go down to the 
sands and enioy the sea breeze, as this was 

SO. 

This permission was particularly delight- 
ful, because the gardener's daughter was with 
^er that evening to tea, and they could enjoy 
last stroll together. 
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Away then they went^ and were soon by 
the side of the rippling waves^ which seemed 
to Emily to be twice as lovely as ever^ now 
that she was likely to leave them so soon. 
Sut they did not long remain standing by 
the brink of the water. They turned away 
and wandered among the rocks, turning in 
and out as though they were looking for 
some particidar place. And so indeed they 
were. They were on their way to a cave, 
which could not be reached except by thus 
winding in aud out, climbing over some 
rocks, and jumping over others, all of which, 
however, the children liked very well. 

This was the cave to which the gar- 
dener's daughter told Emily she used often to 
come to pray, and sing her hymns, and read 
such chapters as she could understand. She 
had already brought her companion to it very 
often, and now they chose this as the last 
place they would go to together, for by far 
the sweetest talks they ever had, were here. 

A -few minutes* exertion brought them to 

H 2 
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it; and they felt half happy^ half sad^ as lihey 
sat down hand in hand on the ledge of rock 
which formed their usual seat^ for they both 
thought that they might not ever see each 
other again. 

"Perhaps I shall never see you anymore/' 
said the gardener's little daughter^ who was 
the first to break the silence. " Perhaps you 
will never come here again, and even if you 
do, perhaps I shall be dead." 

Emily did not answer her for a long time, 
for her heart was almost too full to speak ; 
but at last she said, ^^ Perhaps we shall not 
meet again, but I am sure Mary I shall al- 
ways remember you, and in a short time I 
may be able to write you a letter, and next 
to seeing people, hearing from them is the 
pleasantest thing that can be." *' Yes," said 
little Mary, " hearing from people must be 
very pleasant ; I wish my little sister that 
died last year could write to me ; but I like 
to see every one I love, and to put my hand 
in theirs, and to look into their faces, and 
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talk to them ; you cannot do all this with a 
letter^ even though it were the longest one 
that ever was written." 

" Do you think/' said Mary, " that you 
will come down here next year. If you will 
only say that you think you will come, if you 
will only say ' Perhaps/ I will count all the 
days as they go by, and then you can teU me 
more of what Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd have 
taught you ? " 

" Well, perhaps" said Emily, " but mind, 
I only say ^ Perhaps ^^ but I do not think it 
very likely, for even if Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd should come, I have no reason to expect 
that they will bring me with them.'' 

" There 's a good girl," said Mary, kissing 
Emily Bunny, " I will remember that you 
said * Perhaps,' and at the end of every week, 
or when I come here by myself, I will say, 
she said * Perhaps.' " 

*'And now," said the gardener's little 
daughter, ^^ as I come here so often to say 
my prayers, and as we have so often said our 
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prayers, and sung our hymns in this quiet 
place, let us say our prayers and sing our 
hymns here together for the last time." 

So they both knelt down, and joined their 
hands together, and each said her evening 
prayer, and when one had finished, the other 
said Amen to it ; and with one voice, and 
hand in hand, they sang the eyening hymuj 
which was a great farourite with each of 
them. V 

The wares were still breaking softly upon 
the shore and amongst the rocks, and they 
too seemed as though they joined with the 
children in singing their Maker's praise ; and 
now as the tide was coming in, the two girls 
had to return as quickly as they could, for it 
used to rise very fast in some places, and 
surround the rocks before any one could 
think that it had come in so far. 

" We shall see each other to-morrow morn- 
ing," said Emily, " for I heard Mrs. Shep- 
herd say that your brother was to drive in 
the cart with our boxes, and you are to go 
with him." 
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" Oh yes," said Mary, ^' I am to go/* and 
then, putting her mouth quite close to her 
ear, she said, " Remember Emily, you said, 
' Perhaps: " 



CHAPTER XI. 

That night Emily Bunny staid awake as 
long as she could, listening to her favourite 
waves, and dropped asleep at last thinking of 
little Mary's words, ^^ Perhaps you will never 
come here again, and even if you do, per- 
haps I shall be dead." This thought of little 
Mary's death seemed to root itself in her 
mind, and then she began to say to herself, 
'^ She thinks so much about good and holy 
things, and is so fond of her Bible, perhaps 
God will never let her grow up, but take her 
away to heaven, to be always with himself. 
Perhaps, as she said, we shall never meet 
again ! " 

This idea was the last in Emily's mind. 
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and we need not be at all surprised if it ap- 
peared in her dreams. We often dream of 
what we have been thinking of last, and in 
her sleep Enuly saw the gardener's daughter 
lying very ill in her little bed ; then she 
died, and was buried in the church yard, 
quite close to the church itself, and a number 
of children threw white lilies upon the grave ; 
then she heard music, soft murmuring music 
high above her head, and she looked up and 
saw Mary with a thousand other children, 
each one with a golden harp, and each one 
with a crown of gold ; then they vanished all 
away, and some one blew a great trumpet^ 
and a voice cried out, much louder than any 
one she had ever heard before, '^ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord ! " 

Half sorrowful and half pleased was Emily 
with her dreams when she awoke in the 
morning ; she did not like the idea of little 
Mary's dying, and yet she thought how 
blessed a thing it would be for her to have 
that crown and harp of gold, and join that 
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beautiful choir with her sweet voice. '* I 
like Meuy very much," she said, ** I should 
like her to live with me always, I am so fond 
of her, I would give her anything I have, 
but Mary would be far happier in heaven 
than with any person on the earth." Emily 
was an unselfish child, she thought more of 
what would be of advantage to others than 
to herself. 

But Mary herself soon appeared ; breaks 
fast was over, and the cart for the luggage 
was to be at the door in a very few minutes. 
Emily would have very much liked to have 
told her her dream, but she thought they felt 
sad enough at parting, without making them- 
selves sadder, speaking about that. She 
therefore said nothing about it ; but as soon 
as the cart drew up at the door, helped to 
put the luggi^e upon it, and looked as 
cheerAil as she could. 

And after all, their ride to the station was 
merry enough. Mary's brother, Richard, 
was so full of fun, that it was impossible to 
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be very sad^ and he helped to make the ridd 
much more cheerfiil than it could otherwise 
have been. Dick was a good lad^ and every 
one loved him^ for with all his fun^he never 
said or did an unkind things and was always 
ready to lend a hand to any one that was in 
need of help. But to hi9 sister Mary^ he was 
especially kind^ and had been never known 
to do or say a single rude thing to her ; and 
when they all arrived at the station^ Dick 
was politeness itself in handing down Emily 
from the cart^ and in looking after every box 
and parcel and cloak. 

There are some persons who think that 
politeness is to be found only amongst gen- 
tlefolks^ but true politeness is very often seen 
amongst the very humblest of the poor. 
Every one can be not only civile but also 
polite. A man that has but one chair can 
be polite in the way he oflfers it to you ; a 
man that has to answer a question can be 
polite in the tone of voice in which he 
does it; and Dick^ although only a poor 



*T 
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gardener's son^ was polite in everything he 
said and did. 

Here then Emily and Mary were to part^ 
and Pick^ who saw that their hearts were 
fnll^ pretended to be very busy about the 
boxes^ and when that was done^ about set- 
tling the harness ; he thought they would 
not say all they wished if he remained^ and 
being so truly polite^ he moved away. And 
now they each gave the other a little presant 
which they had prepared. Mary pulled out 
of her pocket the prayer book^ the psalms in 
which she used so often to sing in the little 
cave^ and Emily gave her in return a small 
hymn book^ which she had bought in Lon- 
don with some money which she had man- 
aged after long waiting to save up. These 
were their keepsakes to each other, and 
surely no nicer ones could they have given. 
Emily was pleased to think that her nice 
book would be every Sunday within the 
walls of the sweet church, and that Mary 
would read out of it ; while she in turn was 

I 
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delighted that her friend should haye some^ 
thiEig to remind her of their pleasant hours 
in the sea-side caye^ where they had so (rffcen 
sung together many of those lovely psahns. 

Bsilway journeys are performed so fast^ 
that we need not stop long to describe them^ 
more especially as they are generally very 
uninteresting^ and there is not very much 
in them to amuse. 

Away then started the train, the engine 
wfaii^ed and screamed and pulled, the car- 
riages flew along, and in the course of four 
hours Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd, their servant 
Eliza, and Emily Bunny, found themselyes 
in London once again. 

Let it not be supposed that Emily found 
the journey tedious and dull. It is true she 
had some sad thoughts, especially when she 
remembered her little compaidon's words: 
" And even if you do come, perhaps I shall 
be dead ; " but she longed very much to see 
her dear mother, whose kindness to her had 
never failed, and who had done everything 
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fox her from her in&ncy^ that dear mother 
whose devoted love she felt that she could 
neyer sufficiently repay. 

Emily had not forgotten her during her 
stay at the sea side. She had rery often 
spoken to little Mary about her, and she had 
searched the shore very often to find the 
prettiest pebbles and shells to bring home to 
her. How often did she say : " How gladly 
would I be in London all this hot day and 
do up mother's room^ if she could only be 
here to enjoy the fresh breeze and see the 
splendid ships." 

As the train neared London, Emily felt 
the desire to see her mother grow stronger 
and stronger, until at last, fest as it went, it 
did not seem to go half fast enough. 

When she arrired it was indeed a joyftd 
meeting. Emily's mother had come to the 
station to meet her, and the tears rolled down 
their cheeks, they were so happy at being 
with each other once again. There were 
few persons in London^ as large as it is, who 
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were liappier that evening tlian Emily Bunny 
and her mother. The widow had bought a 
small tea cake in honour of Emily's arrival^ 
and Emily unpacked her trunk and produced 
two new laid eggs^ which she knew would 
be a great treat. To these they sat down^ 
and their meal was enlivened with Emily's 
account of the sea^ and the cave^ and her 
companion^ little Mary^ the gardener's 
daughter. Emily's mother had also much 
to tell ; but she left the principal part of the 
talking to her child^ whom she encouraged 
to give an account of every thing that had 
happened. 

Mrs. Bunny was very much interested in 
all her little girl had to say^ but that which 
seemed to please her most of all was her 
daughter's account of her little companion 
Mary. 

** She must be a very good child," said 
Mrs. Bunny, '^ and a great blessing to her 
parents ; I am glad you met with so nice a 
companion, and I hope you will know some- 
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thing more of her as you grow up. Perhaps" 
said Mrs. Bunny^ '^ if my washing should 
improYe^ and be very good> I might be able 
to ask her to come and stay for a week with 
you^ if her father can afford to pay her fare 
up and down again." 

At such a delightfol prospect Emily could 
not contain herself^ but jumped off her chair, 
to kiss her kind mother again and again. She 
did this with such hearty good will that the 
old woman's cap was turned almost right 
round upon her head, and was very near 
tumbling off upon the ground. Indeed this 
m^ht have been its fate had not the little 
girl suddenly stopped, and the tears came 
into her eyes. **0h mother," said she, 
" Mary said ^ Perhaps she should soon die,' 
and after all I may never see her here, never 
kneel down with her in that beautiful cave 
again." 

While Emily was saying this, Mrs. Bunny 
had restored her cap to its original position, 
and seemed as though nothing had happened, 

I 2 
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except that she had become a little redder in^ 
the face than she had been before. She was 
now somewhat surprised to find how sudden 
a change had come oyer her little girl^ that 
all her smiles had vanished and tears had 
come in their place. 

" Why, Emily, what is the matter ? you 
were laughing a moment ago, and so full of 
happiness that you nearly pushed my poor 
cap off my head ! " 

Then she told her mother how solemnly 
her little companion had spoken to her about 
her death. ^^And oh! mother," said she, 
'* it would be very sad indeed if I were never 
to see dear Mary again, or if she could never 
come here, when you were so very kind as 
to say that you would ask her when you 
could afford it." 

Mrs. Bunny could not bear to see her 
daughter so sad, and so she set about com- 
forting her as well as she could. 

" I do not think," said she to Emily, " that 
your little friend Mary is likely to die so 
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soon ; was she eyer ill while you were at the 
sea-side ? is she a delicate looking little girl^ 
or is this only a fancy of yonrs^ Emily ? I 
think Mary is likely to grow up much 
stronger than most children you know^ for 
she lives in good pure air^ and has plenty of 
wholesome food^ and can go to bed in proper 
time^ and very few poor children in London 
have all these adyantages." 

" Do you think^ mother^ the sea air will 
make her grow up strong ? for if you do'* 
said Emily^ after a short pause^ ^^ we will not 
ask her to come and see us ; perhaps it might 
kill her^ or do her some harm." 

** Oh I a week here could not hurt her," 
said Mrs. Bunny, " and from what I haye 
heard of your little Mend, I think she will 
grow up to be a strong woman, and perhaps 
you and she may go to seryice together, and 
saye up money enough to go and liye in a 
cottage somewhere near your fayourite caye ; 
so don't fret oyer Mary as if she were going 
to die to-morrow."' 
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This judgment of Mrs. Buxmy's about the 
probable state of Mary's health quite satisfied 
Emily for the time^ and the remainder of the 
evening passed away as happily as possible ; 
the shells and pebbles were duly installed 
into their proper places upon the mantle 
piece ; sundry pieces of sea*weed were pinned 
up against the wall; Emily and her mother 
kissed each other fifty times^ and the evening 
concluded^ as it had always done in Mrs. 
Bunny's room^ with reading a chapter from 
the Bible^ and with prayer to God^ in which 
Mrs. Bunny did not forget to thank Him for 
His providential care over her daughter, for 
having made her go out> and come in, in 
safety, for having provided her with such 
kind friends, and in general, for all the mer- 
cies He had vouchsafed. 



CHAPTEB XII. 

We must now beg ike reader to return to 
Annie Wright, who came back to London 
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the same day as Emily Bunny, but in a very 
different temper of mind. 

No one in the same carriage with her could 
have ever guessed that she was returning to 
a kind mother, or that she had any one in 
London to care the least about her. So 
melancholy did she look, that a merry farmer 
who sat with his wife in the same carriage, 
began to pity her, and asked her what made 
her so sad. 

To this very natural question Annie 
Wright could return no answer ; her common 
sense told her that she had no reason for 
crying, and .that she could not expect any 
one to condole with her, because she was 
returning to a kind mother who sacrificed aU 
her own comfort and did every thing in her 
power to make her happy. 

Three or four times did the farmer ask 
Annie Wright the cause of her sorrow ; and 
at last not getting any answer, he concluded 
that she must be a naughty girl returning to 
school. 
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Now Farmer Greenacre was not the man 
to like any person's crying without reason^ 
he thought that there was trouble enough in 
the worlds without people's making more &r 
themselves; so concluding that his little 
fellow traveller had nothing really to cry for, 
for that if she had, she would not have con- 
tinued silent when he asked her so kindly 
what was the matter, he began to imitate a 
crying child, which he did so weU, that 
Harriet Smith could not help laughing, and 
Annie Wright felt how ridiculous she must 
look. 

Look thee here, lass," said the Farmer, 

this is what thee's like," whereon he made 
the dreadful face again. 

Annie could bear this no longer, especially 
as they just then drew up at a large station 
and . several other persons seemed to be 
coming into their carriage, so she pulled out 
her handkerchief, and after darting an angry 
look or two at the jovial farmer, she dried up 
her eyes* 
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'' There now/' said tke Fanner, '' thee's a 
prettier lass by half than when thee set out, 
and I make no doubt but thee 'U improve as 
we get along;" and so saying he offered 
Annie two or three large red apples, which 
he produced firom die depths of a capacious 
pocket. '' Take them, my lass," said Fanner 
Greenacre, " and I hope thee *11 nerer have 
more cause to cry than what thee's had to 
day." . 

As Farmer Greenacre was going up to 
London, Annie Wright did not venture to 
break out into actual crying any more ; 
whenever she was on the point of beginning, 
a look at his jolly face, and the remembrance 
of how well it could imitate her, kept her 
quiet ; especially as she saw that he looked 
at her firom time to time, although he was 
talking very loud at the other end of the 
carriage about pigs and sheep, and a won- 
derfiil team of hcnses, which he declared was 
the finest team in all England. 

It would be very pleasant if we could say 
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that Annie gave up her bad temper with her 
tears^ but alas 1 she did not^ and her cheeks 
were blubbered and her temper cross when 
the train rolled in to the station at London. 
It is true she was not a little pleased at 
haying arrived ; she felt that* it would be a 
great relief to get out of Farmer Greenacre's 
sights but she experienced no delightful joy 
like Emily Bunny's^ at the prospect of meet- 
ing her mother. 

And hefe^ at the station^ her mother was ; 
much thinner and paler than she had ever 
appeared before. Indeed she was so much 
altered that Annie^ occupied as her mind was 
with her fancied troubles, could not but per- 
ceive it. The sight of her mother's pale face, 
and the joy that she shewed on meeting her 
4aughter once again, seemed to stir up all the 
little girl's old feelings of love for her parent^ 
for she ran to her and kissed her with a 
hearty good will. For a few moments Annie 
Wright forgot her selfishness; how happy 
would it have been for herself and for her 
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mother^ if this improved state of mind did not 
pass so quickly away ! 

As old Mr. Parker was very unwell, and 
had been keeping his bed for some days, he 
was not there to carry home the bag — ^this 
however was not his fault; he knew that 
Annie was to return that day, and had 
once or twice endeavoured to get up to 
accompany Mrs. Wright to the station. His 
wife told him he was too weak to go, but he 
would insist on trying, until at last she hid 
away his coat and hat, as the only effectual 
means of keeping him at home, whereupon 
he threatened to cut up the bed curtains 
with his shears, and at last began to cry like 
a child. 

•It was well for him, however, that he was 
thus kept within doors, as had he gone out 
he must have died ; for he had been suffering 
from a bad attack of fever. 

Mrs. "Wright then, and Annie, had to 
carry the luggage home as best they could 
between them, and after a long and weary 
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walk^ they arrived very tired at their own 
little room. 

There^ Annie found every thing still re- 
maining exactly as she had left them^ the 
only change was in her mother's face — ^but 
that was sadly altered. She was both paler 
and thinner than she used to be, and coughed 
continually. The cough was not a loud long 
one, but a very short cough, that used to 
come very often. 

The widow however made no complaint, 
but busied herself in getting tea, while Annie 
went in to see Mr. Parker. This she was 
not forbidden to do, as the old man's fever 
had not been infectious ; but Emily Bunny, 
or any other thoughtful girl, would have 
helped her mother at her work. 

'^Hurrah! hurrah!" cried the old man, 
as he saw Annie Wright come in at the door 
— ^''so you have come back at last; I thought 
you would never come." 

Annie answered the old man's salutation 
with a kiss, for she was truly fond of him ; 
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indeed^ next to her mother she loved him 
better than any one else. 

" Oh yes ! " said she, " I have oome back ; 
but I am rather sorry that the holidays are 
over so soon, and I shonld like to have staid 
much longer mth EUen Smith ; this is not 
haK so nice a place to live in as the country ; 
I am sure I shall not be half so happy ;" — 
and thus the little girl ran on, and might 
have continued stringing together sentence 
after sentence, each showing more than the 
one before it of how discontented and sel£sh 
a spirit she was, had not Mrs. Parker inter- 
rupted her by saying— 

*' Come Annie, the country is a very agree- 
able place to be in, and we have been shut 
up here all the summer, teU us something 
about the green fields, and the pleasant 
places where you have been ; it is fiur better 
to stay at home all the summer than to go 
away and come back making such sad com- 
plaints." 

Even poor old Parker himself seemed 
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somewhat disappointed at Aimie's C5om- 
plaints, for he turned his head to the wall as 
though he did not care to hear any more 
about her country trip. 

Annie did not however seem at all to mind 
Mrs. Parker's wish about hearing something 
pleasanter than mere complaints, for she con- 
tinued in much the same strain whenever 
she spoke, imtil at length old Mr. Parker 
seemed to lose all patience, and told his wife 
that Annie Wright had come home a very 
naughty child, and must be sent into her 
own room. '* I am getting sleepy now," 
said the old man, " take her away." 

At another time this would have been 
most mortifying to Annie, she could have 
pictured to herself few things more miserable 
than oflfending her kind old Mend; now 
however this did not seem to trouble her 
very much, and as Mrs. Parker opened the 
door for her to walk out, she did not betray 
the least sorrow, but turned into her mother's 
room as though nothing had happened. 
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This was afterwards the catise of many a 
sorrowful moment to Annie Wright; and 
when the old man was dead and buried, she 
often thought how eaxnestlj he had looked 
at her lihat evening and said, *^ Annie, do 
tell me about the green fields— Annie, do 
tell me about the river and the trees I ** Not 
manj weeks wer« to pasa before the little 
girl was to feel the bitterness of haying had 
a selfish spirit, and of haying shown it tO;- 
wards . one, now removed by death, far &v 
beyond the reach of the kind words which 
she woidd so gladly speak, were he only 
alive to hear. ^ 

Mrs. Wright was as glad to see Anx\ie as 
Mrs. Bunny to see Enuly once again ; and 
many were the questions which she asked 
her about Mr. Smith, and all she had seen or 
done since the memorable morning on which 
with Mr. Paark«: to carry the bag, they had 
all started for Mr. Shepherd's house. 

• We rejoice to be able to say, that Annie 
Wright's fondness for her parent overcame 

K S 
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to a considerable extent the disagreeable 
frame of mind in which she was^ and she 
made the eyening tolerably pleasant to her 
mother. Now and then^ it is true^ she threw 
in a discontented expression^ and looked 
around the little room as though she were 
drawing a very unfayourable comparison 
between it and the one in which she had 
slept at Mr. Smith's, but on the whole she 
was certainly better than could have been 
expected by any person haying seen her a 
little while before in Mr. Parker's room. At 
last bed time came, the eyening had closed 
in, the hands of the clock pointed to half-past 
nine, and Mrs. Wright knelt down and said 
a prayer with her daughter before she lay 
down to rest. 

Some persons fret themselyes to sleep, and 
some drop off into slumber because they are 
weary, and Annie Wright, who was tired in 
the first place, and still fretting in the next 
place, was soon fast asleep in her own bed. 

Ten! Eleyen! Twelye! One! The clock 
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struck one^ and then she awoke ; but where 
was her mother^ who generally was in bed 
at the farthest by eleven. 

Annie called her^ but got no answer ; she 
was afraid to speak again^ but lay down for 
a few moments and covered her head with 
the bed clothes. Anything was however 
better than remaining in her present state of 
uncertainty^ so she put out her hand to grope 
for the box of matches which generally lay 
by the bed side ; these she fortunately found 
without much, difficulty^ and having lit one^ 
she perceived her mother still sitting in her 
chair ; her work was in her hands^ and every 
now and then she appeared as though she 
were putting a stitch in it^ but the candle 
had quite burnt out^ and Annie saw that her 
mother's head hung down upon her breast. 

For some minutes the little girl was too 
frightened to get out of bed^ for although 
terrified before by missing her mother from 
her side^ she was more so now by this strange 
sight; at length, however, she crept very 
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softly out of bed, and after looking arptmd 
her very carefully, she touched her shoulder. 

This had not the desired effect, for Mrs. 
Wright did not awake, she merely began to 
draw her needle to and &o more regularly as 
if she was really at work. 

'^Mother! dear mother!'* said Annie, 
" come to bed." 

" Oh yes, they '11 be done soon," said the 
widow, '^ I 'm getting on as fast as ever I 



can." 



" Awake mother, awake," cried the little 
girl, " you Ve fallen asleep at your work, 
and 'tis very late." 

" Let me see," muttered the widow, "four- 
pence and four-pence are eight-pence, and 
four-pence more will be two shillings 1 " 

" Dear mother," said the child, " you 're 
dreaming, I know you 're dreaming, for 
eight-^pence and four-pence will only make 
one shilling. Do come to bed." 

While she said this, she shook her mo- 
ther's shoulder and awoke her. 
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'^ Where am I ? *' said the widow, appa- 
rently very much astonished at hearing her 
daughter's voice. "Am I in the coimtry 
with Annie ? " 

'* No, dear mother, I 've come back, pleasa 
come to bed, there 's a dear mother !" 

In a short time the widow recollected her- 
self, and saw that she had slept for a full 
hour with her work in her hand, and as her 
fingers were stiff and her eyes heavy, she 
laid by her task, and hastened as qiuckly as 
possible to bed. Annie threw her arms rotmd 
her mother's neck, and in a few short minutes 
they were both fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



'^ I have brought ten shillings out of the 
sovereign," said Mrs. Wright to Mrs. Shep- 
herd, one mominir not very lons^ after 

" But you look very ill, Mrs. Wright. I 
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sadly fear you have been working beyond 
your strength^ and if^" said Mrs. Shepherd^ 
'* Annie's summer trip Las been purchased at 
the price of your healthy it will be a sad 
thing both for her and you." 

The widow did not answer^ but looked as 
though Mrs. Shepherd had indeed said what 
was the truth. 

''But where did you get this half-sove- 
reign?", continued the clergyman's wife, 
*' for if you have earned it all by work, I 
think you must be far better paid than most 
persons in the district." 

'* I have indeed earned the greatest part 
of it," said the widow, " for I have risen 
early and sat up late." 

" But where did you get the remainder ?" 

" I sold a shawl," replied the widow, 
'' which I can manage to do without ; I 
could not bear to be long without repaying 
some part at least of the sovereign you lent 
me, even though it might be some weeks, or 
perhaps months, before I can make up the 
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. Mrs. Shepherd^who knew well what wages 
were paid for needlework^ felt that the widow 
must have indeed worked hard^ and on ex- 
amining her pale face more closely^ saw that 
she was yery ill ; she told her therefore that 
she should not expect the remainder of the 
sorereign far six months^ and having given 
her some tea and sugar and a smaU bottle 
of port wine^ which she thought would 
strengthen her^ she sent her away. 

Before Mrs. Wright went, Mrs. Shepherd 
had asked her some questions about Annie, 
and especially as to whether she seemed 
gratefdl for the exertions her mother had 
made, and was then making, to pay for her 
country trip. *' I suppose,** said Mrs. Shep- 
herd, ^* your daughter helps you a good deal, 
for by this time she ought to be a very good 
workwoman, and whatever fault I have had 
to find with her disposition, her needlework 
has been always well and neatly done." 

It was with deep sorrow, and after much 
hesitation, that Mrs. Wright had to acknow- 
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ledge that Annie had not done even a single 
Btitch to help her. 

'^ But does she know why you are work- 
ing so hard ? " asked the clergyman's wife. 

" I must say she does^" said the little girl's 
mother^ '^for she asked me^ and I was 
obliged to tell her ; I grieve Tory much," 
said the widow^ " that my child is now so 
altered from what she used to be ; it is my 
prayer by day and night that she may be 
changed;" and having said this^ the poor 
woman relieved her heart by a flood of bitter 
tears. 

*' A bad habit is very hard to be got rid 
of," said the clergyman's wife, " but I will 
promise you this," said she, as she turned to 
Mrs. Wright, " that I will leave no means 
untried to overcome this dreadful selfishness 
that seems to have taken possession of your 
daughter's mind ; if it be unchecked it must 
prove her ruin both in this world and in the 
next." 
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It was true that Mrs. Wright was very 
01^ much more so indeed than either she her- 
self or Mrs. Shepherd had supposed^ and in 
a day or two after the conversation which 
had taken place between her and the clergy- 
man's wife^ slie took to her bed^ and her 
cough became worse and worse. 

The widow often sat up and tried to do a 
Utde work even in bed, and sorely grieved 
she felt when she found that^ for the present 
at leasts all such attempts must be entirely 
given up. The physician from the dispensary 
forbade them altogether^ and assured her 
that nothing but rest and the greatest care 
could possibly restore her healthy or even 
save her life. 

Annie was in the room when he said this ; 
and as he was going out of the door^ and the 
Kttle girl held it in her hand^ he turned 
round to her and said: "You must take 
great care of your mother^ my child^ and 
must not let her exert herself even in the 
least ; a very little thing will make her spit 
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up bloody and if this takes place I cannot 
answer for her life.** 

These words of the physician seemed to 
take great effect upon the child's mind^ and 
she was more particularly horrified at the 
idea of her mother's spitting blood; she 
determined therefore to take all possible care 
of her parent^ and to leave nothing undone 
that could in any way contribute to her 
comfort. 

And in all this Annie Wright was sincere ; 
she meant all she said^ and for a while she 
put her good intentions into execution. 
Every morning Annie was up early; she 
cleaned the room; she made her mother's 
breakfast; she washed up the things; she 
ran all the errands ; and behaved herself on 
the whole so well^ that she won the good 
opinion of the physician attending her 
mother; she got back into Mrs. Parker's 
good graces once more ; even Mrs. Shepherd 
began to hope that the horrid selfishness 
which had taken possession of her was be* 
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ginning to go away^ and had Annie con- 
tinued in this delightful self-denying spirit^ 
she would hare sayed herself all the sorrow 
she had afterwards to undergo. 

Mrs. "Wright improved so rapidly under 
the physician's remedies^ and the great care 
bestowed upon her by her daughter, that in 
the course of a fortnight she required no 
more medicine, and the physician came to 
see her for the last time. 

"I am truly glad," said he, ^^that you 
have had such a rapid recovery ; when first 
I came to see you, you were in a most dan- 
gerous state, but thanks to God's blessing on 
my medicines, and to the great care bestowed 
upon you by your little nurse, I hope that 
all dangerous symptoms have passed away, 
and that you will recover strength every 
day." 

Having thus pronounced his opinion on 
the widow's health, he patted Annie's head 
and told her how well pleased he was with 
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her for her attention to her mother, and as 
she opened the door for him, he put his 
hand in his pocket and produced a shilling, 
which he gave* to tlie little girl, telling her 
that it was a litde token of his approval of 
her conduct towards her mother ! 

Alas ! what misery was caused hy this 
shilling, or rather, hy the selfish spirit that it 
called forth. 

When Annie returned up stairs and was 
within a few steps of her mother's room, 
crack, crack against the street door was 
heard the postman's knock. She had seen 
him a little way off, when she was talking to 
the Doctor, but had not waited for him, he 
so seldom rapped at their house, and even 
when he did his letters were not for her 
mother or herself. 

As however she was actually on the stairs, 
she ran down to open the door, when the 
postman thrust a letter into her hand, saying 
hurriedly, *^ Miss Anne Wright," and before 
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she could recover herself^ or ask him if it 
were not a mistake^ he was off down the 
street, three or four doors away. 

'' Miss Anne Wright ! " said the litde girl, 
twisting and turning the letter in her hand ; 
that is my name, but who in the world could 
want to write to me ? Oh ! Ellen Smith to 
be sure," said she, as she saw ^^ Cambridge 
on the post mark—'' perhaps she is coming, 
and up she bounded once more, imtil she 
readied her mother's room. 

The widow was as much surprised at 
Annie's receiving a letter as the little girl 
herself; but it was soon opened and its 
contents made known. 

^* Coming up to town ! Coming in a fort- 
night I how delightful," cried Annie, ^* how 
very delightful! what fun!" and in the 
excitement of such joyful news, the little girl 
forgot all about her mother's health. 

But although she had forgotten all about 
her mother's health, she had not forgotten 
the shilling that the Doctor had given her a 
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few moments before. The first time she had 
gone up stairs after letting him out, she had 
made up her mind to spend every ferthing of 
it upon her dear mother, in buying some 
meat, or some little dainty that she could not 
otherwise have had ; but as quick as thought 
the arrival of Ellen Smith's letter had changed 
her mind. In an instant she remembered all 
the pleasure she had promised herself in 
going to the Exhibition widi her friend; 
this shilling would enable her to do it, if she 
said anything about it, perhaps her mother 
might ask her to spend it fof something they 
wanted, and therefore she thought the best 
thing to be done was. not to mention it until 
the day for going to the Exhibition had 
come. 

Haying thus hurriedly made up her mind, 
she never said one word to her mother of 
the Doctor's gift ; who could have imagined 
that any girl with a spark of love could have 
acted thus ? . There, propped up in her 
chair, just recovering from serious illness. 
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brought on by working to get the sovereign 
to pay for her daughter's summer trip^ sat 
the pale and feeble widow. Annie knew 
well what the work which she held so lan- 
guidly in her thin transparent fingers was 
for ; how far a shilling would go towards 
making up the sum^ she also knew right well; 
but she let the Doctor's gift lie buried in the 
bottom of her pockety and had made up her 
mind to spend it in one selfish gratification 
of herself. 

''Annie ! " said the widow to her daugnter^ 
'' I see Mr. Smith can remain in London 
only for a week, and as you are so fond of 
Ellen, I should like. you to see as much of 
her as possible, suppose you write to her and 
tell her she can sleep with you, and Mr. 
Smith can have the room at the top of the 
house, I am siire our landlord will be very 
glad to let it for five shillings at the very 
outside." 

"Capital! Capital!" shouted the little 
girl, "but then, mother, where wiU you 
sleep ? " 
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Oh, I 'U find room/! replied the widow, 
Mrs. Parker, I mpike na. doubt, will. clear 
out her closet, which will hold me ; it woul4 
not hold a bedstead, but. I can make up a 
bed for myself on the floor." 

A thought of what the Doctor had said 
about the great care which miist be taken of 
her mother flashed across Annie "Wright's 
mind, and she felt that the floor even with a 
bed on it was not a fit place for Mrs. "Wright 
to sleep on in her present delicate state of 
health ; had such a proposal been made an 
hour ago, before Ellen Smith's letter arrived, 
Annie would haye been quite shocked,, but 
now she accepted her mother's . proposal 
without any hesitation, filled with but one 
thought, that of sleeping with Ellen . Smith 
again. 

*' You had better get a sheet of paper and 
prepare to write to Ellen," said the widow, 
'' and send Mrs. Parker to me that. I may 
arrange every thing with her." This was 
very easily done, Mrs. Parker was so fond 
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pf Mrs. Wright that she would have done 
anything for her, and after having repre- 
sented how likely her neighbour was to take 
firesh cold, she consented to let her have the 
closet for a week. " But mind," said she, 
*^ if you are laid up again, it will be your 
own fault, and I think the risk is almost too 
great for you to run." 

This being settled, Annie was not long in 
writing the letter inviting £Uen Smith to 
stay with her inother, not forgetting to tell 
her that they were to sleep together, and 
talk just as they used to do during the holi- 
day in the country. 

Annie Wright posted the letter herself, 
and spent the remainder of the day in a very 
excited state. She was very happy at the 
thought of seeing her friend again, and even 
when she knelt down to pray in the evening, 
her mind was running on Ellen Smith's 
arrival; — this was very sad; — she should 
have driven all such disturbing thoughts 
from her head while she was at prayer. 
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perhaps if she had done so she might have 
been led to listen more attentively to the 
voice of her conscience^ and have escaped 
the trouble into which she so soon fell. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Brioht as Annie Wright's prospects were 
of enjoying the Exhibition in company with 
her friend, the violent return of Mrs. 
Wright's disease seemed likely to prevent 
their ever being realized. 

The day but one after Annie's letter had 
been sent off, Mrs. Wright spit up some 
blood and became very ill. Thinking herself 
quite strong once more, and that she could 
never get the sovereign quickly enough to 
return to her kind friend, Mrs. Shepherd, 
she had sat up late again, and had gone out 
to the warehouse with her work, to be paid 
for what she had done. 

This exertion proved too much for her ; 
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the Doctor's words proved alas too true, and 
at first Annie felt persuaded that she must 
die. 

A messenger was sent for the physician, 
who was very much displeased on hearing 
what Mrs. Wright had done. " There is no 
use in my coming here," said he, *' if my 
directions are not attended to ; and if you 
refuse to take care of yourself, your life must 
be very short." 

The widow felt that she deserved this re- 
buke, and therefore bore it silently, and 
having given one or two directions, the Doc- 
tor still to all appearance very much dis- 
pleased, went away. 

All that day Annie had to watch by her 
mother's bed-side, and as the evening closed 
in, she felt how awftd it would be if her 
mother were really to die, and very often 
she stooped down to kiss her white forehead, 
for she thought that the time might soon 
come when she could kiss it no more. 

The evening had closed in, and there was 
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just a little glimmering of twilight, when 
Mrs. Shepherd after haying been for a long 
time silent, said to Annie : 

" Annie dear, bring me a little water ; my 
mouth is continually parched, how I should 
like a few grapes to moisten my lips, I feel 
as if they would refresh me more than any 
thing else." 

Annie thrust her hand into her pocket and 
was just going to produce her shilling, but a 
thought of the Exhibition flashed across her 
mind, and she poured out a cup of water and 
brought it to her mother. 

She felt half ashamed of herself as she did 
this, for the day before she had stopped 
opposite a fruit shop and seen a basket of 
grapes, marked at two shillings the pound. 
She knew that her shilling could have bought 
half-a-pound ; she knew that in one moment 
she could haye fetched them ; and feeling all 
this, she turned away her head, not to see 
her mother drinking cold water. 

The widow took a few sups and then gave 
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the cup back again to her child. ^' I cannot 
drink any more of it^" said she^ it seems so 
dold^ besides it does not satisfy my thirsty I 
cannot hold it long enough in my mouth ; if 
I could only have a few grapes, I feel as 
though their acid would quench my thirst." 

Once more Annie thrust her hand into her 
pocket, she even laid hold of the shilling 
and thought what a sweet surprise it would 
be if she just ran out of the room for a mo- 
ment and came back with a delicious bunch, 
which she had observed in the fruiterer's 
basket, and which looked so tempting that it 
had made her own mouth water only the day 
before ; but alas ! once again the selfish 
spirit rose within her and prevailed, and the 
thought of Ellen Smith and the Exhibition 
proved too strong even for her love for her 
mother. 

If you like acid, mother," said Annie, 

I '11 run in to Mrs. Parker and get her 
vinegar bottle, and I can put a few drops in 
the water, perhaps that will prevent your 
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being so tlursty again;" and as the Kttle 
girl said this^ she felt her cheeks grow as hot 
as fire^ and the shilling in her pocket seemed 
as heavy as lead. 

*^ I don't feel, my child, as if I cotdd take 
the vinegar, and " continued the vddow, " I 
can bear being thirsty; I saw some delicious 
grapes yesterday in a shop quite near this, 
and perhaps that made me long too much for 
them. They were two shillings a pound, 
Annie, that is very cheap for this season of 
the year ; perhaps it was because they were 
so cheap that I thought of them at all, but 
never mind, dear, I am quite satisfied with 
water. However, I really think that if I 
had a shilling this moment I would send you 
to buy me a few." 

Annie felt something drawing her hand 
almost irresistibly towards the pocket that 
held the shilling, but with a violent effort 
she kept it back. *' Buy the grapes. Buy 
them," whispered something in her ear. 
" Oh buy them," whispered a soft voice — 
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then she heard a deep solemn sounds and 
she thought some one said " It is your duty 
to buy the grapes " — ^then it was as though 
a hundred people cried out loud^ " 5uy them 
— Buy them " — ^and these voices^ which came 
from Annie^s conscience, might have pre- 
Tailed, had not some one appeared to whis- 
per— "Ellen Smith!" '^the Exhibition!'* 
these words laid hold of Annie's selfish spirit, 
wd with another yiolent effort she said 
within herself, '* I *11 go, yes, I 'm deter- 
mined I 'U go with Ellen — ^I *11 keep my 
shilling — ^Mother does not know I have it, 
so she is no worse off." The tempter had 
triumphed — ^and when Annie looked at her 
mother's pale face, she saw that she had 
fallen asleep, and her dry, parched lips, 
see^ned quite stiff and hard. 

Again Mrs. Wright rallied, and once more 
the kind Doctor took his leave, haviag given 
directions that his patient should have every 
thing nourishing, and as he knew how poor 
the widow was, he gave her half-a-crown to 
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provide herself with some beef-tea. This the 
invalid seemed to enjoy very much, but the 
half-crown was soon spent, and now Annie 
had an opportunity of retracing her steps, 
and laying out her hoarded shilling for her 
kind mother. 

The widow had a cup of this beef-tea each 
day at one o'clock^ besides a litde in the 
morning, and some at night. Annie knew 
that the half-crown was spent ; it was now 
twelve o'clock, and at one her mother would 
haye to go without the nourishment she so 
much required. The little girl was anything 
but comfortable; three or four times she 
peeped into the saucepan in which she had 
hitherto made the beef-tea; then she walked 
away, and sat down to work for a time, but 
drawn by some apparently irresistible power 
she returned to the saucepan again and 
again ; at length she put it under her apron 
and carried it to the cupboard, where she 
hid it behind some other things. But this 
did not give her much relief. No sooner 
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was the saucepan £urly out of sights than 
the dock began to attract her attention — ^it 
was half-past twelve. But there was nothing 
yery wonder&l in that ; she had often looked 
at the dock^ and seen the hands pointing to 
that hour without feeling anything strange^ 
but now she could not keep her eyes from 
this dock> and as the hand moved, on she 
felt her i^oat very fall and dry^ and there 
came over her a most unaccountable dislike 
to looking at her mother^ or hearing her 
speak. Once more also did the shilling seem 
like a lump of lead ia her pocket, and as the 
minute hand of the clock advanced, the 
shilliog seemed to grow heavier and heavier. 

Formerly Annie would have gone and 
knelt down, and aaked God to provide for 
her mother's wants, but now she felt that 
she could not do this while she had the shil- 
ling in her pocket. 

At last, the clock struck 1 Annie, who 
had sat in a very uncomfortable state, with 
her eyes fixed upon it for a few minutes be- 
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fore^ gave a sudden jump. A struggle liad 
indeed been going on within her^ and it was 
now ended; once again she was defeated; 
her better nature was overcome; and selfish- 
ness prevailed over love for her sick parent! 

Mrs. "Wright, as we need scarcely say, 
missed her beef-tea very much, but she never 
complained. Annie set before her a little 
dry bread and some ordinary tea, and on 
this they dined, nor did the plainness of the 
fare in any way diminish the widow's grati- 
tude for her food ; she knew that a crust of 
bread was as much God's gift as the finest 
dinner that could be laid on any table. 

But we cannot teU all the opportunities 
Annie had of spending her shilling for her 
mother; all the strugglings she had with 
her own conscience ; all the unhappiness she 
felt; one thing however is certain, that if 
all the wretchedness she endured could be 
put side by side with the little pleasure she 
had with EUen Smith at the Exhibition, it 
would be plainly seen that the sin of selfish- 
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ness had cheated her^ and taken firom her 
much more than it had given. 

Leaving our reader to imagine aU this, let 
us now come to the day of Mr. Smith's arri- 
val to town, bringing with him his daughter 
Ellen. Annie Wright waSs at the railway 
station to meet them, and while waiting for 
the train could not but remember how when 
last she was there, that horrid fat farmer had 
been with her, and how he had made such 
fiin of her for her tears, those foolish tears 
which she shed when returning to a kind 
and loving mother. These disagreeable 
thoughts did not however remain long; a 
whistle was heard, then a rumbling noise, 
and the ringing of a bell, and in rolled the 
train. In a few minutes Annie and Ellen 
were hand in hand on the platform, while 
Mr. Smith was looking for their luggage. 
Nor was it long before they reached the 
house where Mrs. Wright lived, who gave 
her visitors a hearty welcome. As to the 
little girls, they were so full of each other. 
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that they seemed unable to attend to any* 
thing ; Mr. Smith however ixamediately set 
to work^ and undoing a large hamper that 
he had brought with him^ produced before 
Mrs. Wright's wondering eyesf a pair , of 
fowls^ some home-made bxead^.a quautlty of 
fresh butter^. and. eggs in such. numbers, that 
Mrs. Wright thought they neyer would end. 

" Now flien^r said the kind hearted man, 
^' these roasted fowls ane. for dinner, and 
these eggs for supper,.and Mrs. Smith is to 
send up another hamper about the end of the 
week, so we shall none .of us starve." 

Truly deUghted was the .widow at the 
8ightx>f all these good things; suckfdenty she 
had not for a long time seen, and if the truth 
were.known^ her mouth did rather water at 
the sight of tlie roastfowls, and the abund- 
ance of good rich better ; what made her so 
pleased however, was not so much the thought 
of eating such dainties herself, as the being 
spared the pain of telling Mr. Smith that all 
she could offer Ellen and him was a lodging. 
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for that she was really unable to provide him 
with such other things as he might require. 

Dear kind Mr. Smith however had found 
out how poor Annie's mother was, and with 
the greatest consideration had come provided 
with abundance, not only for Ellen and him- 
self, but for Mrs. Wright and Annie also. 

Scarcely had they done dinner when Har- 
riet, Mrs. Shepherd's servant, arrived to see 
her father and sister, and when her first 
greeting was over she turned to Annie 
Wright, and said : ** Oh dear, I was near 
forgetting; Annie, you are to go over to 
Mrs. Shepherd, as she wants to speak to 
you." 

*' Oh, to-morrow will do,'* said the litde 
girl, '^ How can I leave Ellen to-night ! " 

'* No, to-morrow will not do, I'm sure," 
said Harriet Smith, " for Mistress said parti- 
cularly that you were to go over to her as 
soon as I had given you the message." 

'* You had better go," said Mr. Smith. 

'^ I dare say she wont keep you long," said 
Ellen. 
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^' Yes dear," chimed in the widow, ** it 
woidd be very wrong to keep Mrs. Shepherd 
waiting, put on your bonnet and go at once." 

It was impossible for Annie Wright to 
hold out any longer against the voices of the 
whole party, so she tied on her bonnet, flung 
her shawl in a very pettish way across her 
shoulders, and ran off as fast as she could to 
Mrs. Shepherd's house. 

'^ Sit down until you are cool," said that 
lady in her usual quiet way, and she pointed 
out a chair near the door. 

Annie sat down, and after she had been 
there a few minutes, Mrs. Shepherd said: 
''What have you done Annie with the shilling 
that Dr. Connolly gave yoiji the other day ?" 

If a thunderbolt had fallen down at Annie's 
feet, she could not have been more asto- 
nished than she was at this question of Mrs. 
Shepherd's. Who had told her that Dr. 
Connolly had given her this shilling? she 
did not believe that a creature in the world 
knew anjrthing about it, except the Doctor 
Hnd herself. 
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The lltde girl grew pale and red by txims, 
at last she said^ what was indeed the truths 
" I Ve saved it up, Ma*am, to go to the Ex- 
hibition with Mr. Smith." 

*' But I have been told that your Mother 
has been as bad as it is possible for any one 
to be, surely you must have known of many 
things that she required." 

Now came rushing into Annie's mind the 
remembrance of her Mother's great wish for 
a few grapes, and also that terrible hour from 
twelve to one, when she knew that there was 
not a drop of beef tea for her mother's din- 
ner, and that the last and only shilling in the 
house was hoarded up in her pocket for see- 
ing a sight, which she had already seen two 
or three times before. 

The shame of this completely overwhelmed 
her, and she dared not tell the clergyman's 
wife all that had passed ; she had soon to 
learn that one sin brings in another, for she 
said, what she knew well was a positive lie, 
I am sure. Ma'am, iny mother did not want 
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for anything^ the Doctor was so kind^ he 
sent her everything she wanted." And here- 
upon Annie's face grew redder than before ; 
so red that Mrs. Shepherd yery plainly saw 
she was telling her a deliberate lie. 

I am ashamed of you Annie^" said she^ 

it was only this very morning that Mrs. 
Parker was here, and she told me all about 
your mother's having to go without much 
that she required, especially some beef tea 
ordered by Dr. Connolly, aad you had that 
shilling in your pocket all the time. It hap- 
pens," continued Mrs. Shepherd, '* that the 
Doctor came here a day or two ago, and 
talking of you, said that he had given you a 
shilling because he had been pleased wijUbb 
you ; I am sorry that it has proved the pcca-; 
sion of so much sin." 

Annie cried a great deal^ and made a^ greats 
many excuses, all of which were of no arail 
with Mrs. Shepherd, who was far too wise % 
woman to listen to such folly ; and the end 
of the matter was, that Mrs. Shepherd told 
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Annie it was her duty to give that shilling 
to her mother^ and to forego the pleasure of 
attending the Exhibition with Mr. Smith 
and Ellen. " You should have given it to 
your mother long s^o," said Mrs. Shepherd, 
*' it is better late than never," and then Mrs. 
Shepherd told the little girl why her mother 
had the first claim upon her ; ** and although," 
said she, *^ the shilling is your own, for the 
Doctor gave it to you, still in God's sight 
you, under your circumstances, have no 
right to spend it on yourself." 

As Mrs. Shepherd did not wish to compel 
Annie to give the shilling to her mother, but 
desired rather to induce her to give it of her 
own free will, for thus only could 4he sacri- 
fice be acceptable to God, she refrained from 
saying any more, but dismissed her, after 
having first knelt down and prayed with her. 

" Well Annie ! what did Mrs. Shepherd 
want ? " said Mrs. Wright, as the little girl 
came in rather slowly into the room. 

*' Oh, she replied, nothing particular, she 

N 
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wanted me to do some work^ bat says next 
week wiU be time eaoiigb." 

Here was die selfish child led by her self- 
ishness into a second falsehood ; she fimcied 
she could never bear the shame of her mo- 
ther's knowing that she had had a shilling 
during the time of her illness and that 
she had kept it to herself. Nor could she 
bear Mr. Smith and Ellen to know that 
Mrs. Shejdierd did not wish her to accom- 
pany them to the Exhibition^ on which she 
had so long set her heart. 



CHAPTSB XV. 

The following morning Mrs. Shepherd sent 
her servant Harriet over to Mrs. Wright's, 
to find out if her admonition had the desired 
effect on Annie Wright, or if ^she still in- 
tended to go to the Exhibition. 

Harriet had directions to ask her ifether to 
call in on Mrs. Shepherd before they started, 
if Annie Wright was to be of the party. 
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On going into Mrs^ Wright's room she 
soon found that Annie's determination had 
not been in the least changed by what Mrs. 
Shepherd had said to her ; on the other 
hand, she was at that yery moment engaged 
m telUng EHen which things she intended to 
take her to first 

Harriet, finding matters in this condition, 
called her Either aside and told him of Mrs. 
Shepherd's wish ; whereupon he immediately 
put on his hat and acc<»apanied her, taking 
Ellen with him. 

Annie Wright did not know where they 
were going to, and as Mr. Smitli dechred 
that he wotdd be back in a few minutes, she 
did not seem to think much more about it. 

When they arriyed at the dergyman's 
lumse; they were informed by Mrs. Shepherd 
of all that had passed about the shilling, and 
tUs lady dwelt y©ry strongly upon tke ne- 
cessity of giying the selish child a lesson 
such as she was not likely to forget. 

Mr. Smith quits agreed that dus ought to 
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be done, and declared tliat Annie should not 
accompany him and his daughter to the Ex- 
hibition. 

Mrs. Shepherd however did not approye 
of this determination ; moreo yer, if she had 
pleased, she could berself hay e directed An- 
nie to stay at home ; she rather wished ha 
to spend her whilling as she hersdf so self- 
ishly desired, and to feel that sin brings its 
own discomfort and disappointment with it.- 

EUen, who had naturally yery good sense, 
and what is eyen better than good sense, a 
loye of God, saw that what Mrs. Shephml 
proposed was perfectly right ; besides which, 
she was so horrified at the thought of what 
Annie had done, that she could not bear to 
haye her to keep her company in the Exhi- 
bition, when eyery moment she must feel 
that the selfish child had deprived her mo- 
ther of comforts and even necessaries, to be 
able to pay for admission. 

It was determined, then, that Mr. Smith 
and Ellen were to allow Annie to accompany 
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ihem, fant that they were to take no notice 
cf hear; or at least to treat her with that cool- 
ness which her conduct so richly deserved. 

To the Exhibition then they all went at 
eleven o'dock^ and highly delighted were 
both Mr. Smith and BUen with its beautiful 
appearance. As fsur as the eye coxdd reach^ 
the building was listening in the sun ^ and 
hundreds of persons were wending their way 
tcnrards it &om every part 

Mr. Smith paid two shillings, one for him 
self and one for JtHjtik, and Annie Wright 
drew forth from a small purse, her shilling ; 
the only one in it, the one tliat had cost her 
more sorrow than she had ever experienced 
in her life before. 

Mr. Smith watched her, and so did Ellen, 
dMfy botii felt curi>us to see the coin, and 
they looked upon it with a feeling of disgust 
as it lay for a moment on the little counter ; 
as to Annie Wright, she felt at first deeply 
aduumed, for she remembered the grapes and 
the beef tea; but this feeling was, alas ! very 
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passings it lasted only for a moment, her next, 
thought was one of pleasure that the shilling 
was gone; it seemed as though a heavy. 
weight had been taken out of her pod^et; 
she yainly thought that all disagreeable feel- 
iDgs i;aust depart with the shilling itsel£ 

But even this reflection was very short 
lived, for the party were now fedrly inside the 
building, and Mr. Smith was very anxious 
to see all he could. As to Annie Wright, 
she soon began to find a difference in the way 
Mr. Smith and Ellen spoke to her. She saw 
moreover that she was not to be the great 
person of the party as she had so delightfully 
anticipated ; Mr. Smith did not allow her to 
lead him hither and thither as she had ex* 
pected, and Ellen and he seemed to 



her an encumbrance rather than anytfaiisg 
else. 

All this mortified her exceedingly, and 
now and then suspicions used to cross her: 
mind that Mr. Smith and Ellen must have: 
heard something about the shilling* ^ ^ae . 
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knew that there must be some cause for the 
change in his conduct towards her ; and this 
suyspicion soon became certainty^ when Mr. 
Smith came to the place where the great 
diamond was^ and pointing it out to Ellen 
said : ^^ Ellen^ my child ! a shilling given to 
God wiUbe thought more of in the last great 
day^ than that large diamond^ worthy as peo- 
ple say^ hundreds of thousands of guineas." 
. The secret of Mr. Smith's and Ellen's con- 
duct was now out^ there was no doubt but 
that Mr. Smith had looked at Annie as he 
made this speech^ and thus did she begin to 
reap some of the wretchedness which she had 
sown for herself by her mis-spending the 
Doctor's shiUiQg. 

But more misery was at hand. 

Scarcely had Mr. Smith made this speech 
about the diamond and the shillings when a 
stream of people came pouring down upon 
them firom the neighbouring entrance^ and 
in the crowd and rush^ Annie Wright was 
separated £rom her companions. 
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When the crcmd bad tMnsiewhaft scattered^ 
she tried ta find them^ but inyaizi ; she west, 
into aU the neighboiaring compartoients^ tHate^ 
loitered for a long time by the cryBtal foioh 
tain^ she strained her eyes in eyery diifeo* 
tion^ but all in yain^ neither Mr. Smith immt 
Ellen were anywhere to be seen ; at last, after 
a search of two hoars> the little girl had to- 
sit down, hungry, tired and wretched, al^ 
though there were thous«ids of beautiful 
objects around. 

The reader caai well imagine what mnst 
have been her feelings as she sat alone upon 
one of &e long seats, with no one to look at 
her, no one to ffpeak to her, no one to e£SsF 
her a morsel to eat and drink ; but all dw 
would have troubled Annie but little, if die 
had that greatest of aU blessings, a dear oon- 
scienee. But what was the case?; &fery 
moment she was thinking off the sldlliiig 
which i^e had so cruelly hoarded ; and waa 
it for this she had committed so much sin Z 
just to be inside the Great Exhibition, first 
of all to be neglected by Mr. Smith and Ellen, 
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and then to sit upon a bench in weariness 
and loneliness the live long day? ^'How 
much happier/' thought she^ " should I be 
at home with my mother ; how much plea- 
santer would it have been if she had had my 
shilling for the grapes ! " but it was too late 
now^ what was done could not be undone^ 
and she had only to bear her wretchedness 
as best she could. 

At lengthy after hours had passed away^ 
she stationed herself on the platform near the 
door by which they had entered^ for she felt 
sure Mr. Smith and Ellen would pass out 
tliat way ; and there she staid with her eyes 
fixed upon the door^ watching every one that 
went out^ until the signal was given that 
every one was to leave. 
- As to Mr. Smith, when he became sepa- 
rated from Annie Wright, he also sought for 
her in every direction, but having failed in 
his attempts to find her, he gave up the 
search, comforting himself with the thought, 
that the little girl was not likely to be lost as 
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she had be^i there two ot three times be^- 
fore. 

As to Annie Wright she kept on wRtchkig^ 
but all in vain ; she eonld not disceitt die 
features of Mr. Smkh or ^en in anj o£ &b' 
crowd. 

At last almost every one seemed to haT9 
gone ; andapoliceman seeing her sitting stall 
upon the platform told her to go home. What 
else was there for her to do ? It wa» quite 
plain that Mr. Smitii and Ellen must have 
gone^ and faint and wearied she prepared tO' 
walk three long miles toiler own house. 

This she acoomplblKd with the greatest; 
diScultj ; and when at kngth she reached 
her home^ she found her medi^'a ey«s red 
with weepings and Mr. Smith and EUen* 
yery silent^ and looking very sad« 

At first Annie Wright thought that they- 
BMist hare all supposed her lost^ and thus: 
she accounted fer her mother's eyes-being s» 
red^ and for Mr* Simth's and Ellen's a^Mi* 
rATxt sadness. But she was quiekly unfde* 
i» for not one of the party welcomed 
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lier haickyOT asked any qaestlon as to what 
had happened since she parted from her 
friends at tiie Exhibition. 

It was eyiclent that something was wrong, 
and her eonsciexice whispered to her that it 
must be commected with the shilling about 
whidi Mrs. Shepherd had said so much — 
and this was speedily confirmed by Mrs. 
Wiight's directing the little girl to go imme-> 
diately to that lady^s house. 

Of all. places in the world this was the 
very last in which Annie Wright desired 
just now to find herself; butno excuse would 
be taken, and Mr. Smith himself said that 
he would accompany her thither. 

It was in vein that Annie remonstrated 
against this^ and even professed herself ready 
to set out inuaediately alone. Mr. Smith would 
ga» and in a few minutes ihey both found 
themselves at Mrs. Shepherd's. Mr. Smith 
went xa with Annie, and what were the little 
girl's feelings of shame when Mrs. Shepherd 
told him all the circumstances about the 
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selfish child having kept possession of the 
shilling while her mother was in need of 
even the common necessaries of life. " Yes,'* 
said Mrs. Shepherd, "and Mrs. Wright's 
illness has, I fear, been altogether brought 
on by overworking, by sitting up late at 
night and rising early in the morning, and 
by denying herself such litde comforts as 
her earnings might have procured, in order 
to pay off a sovereign I lent her, to enable 
this selfish child to have a summer excursion 
to your house." 

Mr. Smith had been horrified beyond 
measure at having heard of Annie's selfidb 
conduct about the shilling, but he now fdt 
quite overwhelmed at the thought of her 
having behaved thus to so kind a mother; 
when therefore the clergyman's wife re- 
quested him to return to Mrs. Wright, and 
inform her that Annie was not to return 
home at all that evening, he took his leave 
without either speaking to, or looking at the 
wicked child. 
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As to Annie, she trembled all over ! What 
' coxild Mrs. Shepherd mean by keeping her ? 
Was she going to whip her ? or to shut her 
up in the coal cellar ? A thousand horrible 
visions passed across her mind, and she very 
nearly dropped from her seat with fright I 



CHAPTER XVI. 



When the street door had shut, Mrs. 
Shepherd bade Annie Wright draw her 
diair near the table, and then she repre- 
Bented to her the great wickedness of her 
conduct towards her mother. She informed 
ter of all that mother had gone through to 
pay for the country trip ; she reminded her 
uf bow little pleasure had been, after all, de- 
prived from the expenditure of the shilling 
-optm herself, and as all these things came 
-^ home to the child's mind, she sobbed aloud. 
*^ But worse than all," said the clergyman's 
wife, '^ you have offended the Great God, 

o 
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nrho requires erery one to lumonr his &ther 
and his mother^ and he has no doubt poo* 
jshed you by the wt^bdiedneBS you f dt in. 
the Exhibition to-day^ and by disappointing 
you of the pleasure you hoped to enjoy from 
sudi a wicked mis-spending of theiast shil 
ling you or your mother possessed in the 
world." 

When Mrs. Shepherd had finished speak- 
ing on this subject^ she rang the bell and 
told Harriet to take Annie Wright up stairs^ 
as she was not to go h<»ne that night. 

On hearing this the little girl screamed 
out^ and begged and prayed to ,be allowed to 
fgo home. 

Certainly not^'' said Mrs. Shepherd^ 

when we misuse our blessings they are 
often taken from us^ and it k well that you 
should feel what it is to be sei^rated from a 
parent for whom you have shewn so little 
love." 

. But no remonstrances seemed to ayail^ 
and at length Harriet had to march her up 
the stairs by main force. 
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There was a^ reiy sxaall bed in the attic 
into which Annie was put, a taUb with some 
dry bread aad a cup foil of cdld milk and 
water, and here she was to sle^ by hevself, 
aU that she had to pass away the time being 
a bible which also lay upon the table, but 
which the little girl wai^ in no yery proper 
frame of mxad to read. 

It was a long time before she could touch 
he)r food, it waa true, she felt yery hungry ; 
she had had nothmg since the morning, and 
she had wulked very far, but there was some* 
thiBg in her throat which seemed like a hard 
lump, aad threatened every momexxt to choke 
her. Hunger however, forced her to eat 
and drink, atad from very weariness she fell 
asleep, alas 1 without imploring forgiveness 
for her selfishness, or being soiftened the least 
in heart. 

But weariness, though it made her sleep, 
could not send her pleasant dreams, and all 
sorts of horrid visions passed across her mind. 
At one moment her mother had died from 
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starvation^ then the Exhibition came tumb- 
ling down and she was killed by a great 
beam falling on her head ; again the scene 
would change^ and she fancied that Mr. 
Smith and Ellen were pointing their fingers 
at her^ and shouting out '^ selfish child I " 
while a great crowd looked on, for the last 
shilling had somehow become fixed tightly 
to her forehead, and nothing could by 
any possibility get it off; but tiie most terri- 
fyiDg vision of all was one in which she saw 
herself before a great throne, and heard the 
judge condemn her, and saw some one shew 
him tiie shilling she had mis-spent, and tell 
him every circmnstance about it. 

At last the morning came, and Annie ex« 
pected to be let return to her mother ; but 
Mrs. Shepherd on conversing witii her found 
that her heart was not as yet sidtably im- 
pressed with a consciousness of her sin ; she 
gave her therefore directions to go to school, 
but to return direct, and not to go near her 
motiier's house. As Mrs, Wright*s lodging 
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was within about twenty yaids of where 
Annie's school was^ this was perhaps the 
greatest punishment that could hare been 
infficted on her^ but it was necessary ; her 
setfishness had taken such deep hold of her 
heart that she needed Uy learn that if in- 
duJ^d it must, like ali other sin, bring 
fbrdi much sad and bitter fruk. 
. When twelve o'doek struck and all the 
other girls went hcmie to dinoer^ Annie 
Wright had to return to her loom at Mrs. 
Shepherd's; and at fimr when ika school 
was broken up for the day, and happiness 
was beaaaxQg in the countenance of erery 
little girl, this unhi^py diild, with many a 
wistful look 8t the street where her mother 
Uved, slowly turned her steps towards her 
sectary ^chamber once again. 

The servant that let Annie Wright in did 
not speak to her, and on reaching her ro<»n 
she fi>imd a little nulk and water and some 
bread laid for her tea ; and this she partook 
qf in bitterness of heart. She was now be- 
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giimiiig to feel her exceeding Binfolhess^ and 
sorely did she miss the presence of that kind 
mother whom (though she had acted with 
selfishness towards her) she so truly loved. 
And ^ l^, we J. ^r .o «y. c». 
tinued to deepen within her hearty for God's 
Holy Spirit was working upon her^ until at 
length she knelt down by her bed, and with 
many tears implored forgiyeness for her sin. 
She was thus engaged when she heard a foot- 
step on the stairs^ and presently Mr.. Shep- 
herd himself appeared. He had come to see 
whether she was really impressed with a 
proper sense of her sin, for he had heard 
her sobs from the room below. 

Truly delighted was this good man to hear 
Annie's professions of deep repentance, and 
that which pleased him most was, that she 
cfeemed more distressed at her sin against 
God that at any thing else. It reminded 
him of what the Psalmist said in Fs. li, when 
he was in such deep affliction for his iniquity, 
" Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned. 
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and done this evil in thy sight ;^' and to 
make the impression of the present moment 
deeper on her mind^ he sat down and shewed 
her at large how grievous her offence must 
have been in the sight of God. But that 
which Mr. Shepherd dwelt on most of all^ 
was the unselfish character of Jesus Christ, 
who left the bosom of His father, and all the 
glories of heaven, for the sole purpose of 
redeeming without money and without price, 
poor ruined men. He shewed her how all 
through His life, the Redeemer had never 
thought of '^self," and that to enter the 
kingdom of heaven men must have characters 
like His. 

The litde girl was deeply moved at all, 
this, and retired to rest with an humble hope 
of forgiveness in her Saviour ; nor are we to 
suppose that she forgot her dear mother — ^far 
from it. But she hoped to be allowed to 
return home the following day^ when she 
determined to make amends as far as it was 
possible for the past. 
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HiongE Aimie Wriglit's siii wns j we may- 
hope^ forgiren^ still soifie moite of its con^. 
sequence had yet to be endured^ a»d sadly 
disappointed was she to hear on the lotlowiiig^ 
momilig that several days must yet elapse 
before she could see her mother. At first 
this seemed yery hard^ but both Mr. and 
Ml*. Shephetd^ with Mrs. Wright herself 
determined that this was best^ as it was likely 
to make a more permanent impression on 
Annie's mind. 

The best sign, howerer, that she gave of 
the sincerity of her repentance, wad tii0 
meekness wil^ which she endtired this pri- 
vation ; she acknowledged that it was jilcrt:, 
and comforted herself with tiiioughts of bow 
much she would do to make her mother 
Comfortable, how entirely she would deny 
herself for that dear mother's sake. And to 
be enabled to do this, she made it a frequent 
subject of prayer, for Mr. Shepherd, who 
saw her in his study every day, did not fail 
to impress upon her her own insufflciency* to 
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aemend her life, or combat successfoUy with 
sin. 

Slowly did the days roll on during the 
week that Annie Wright had to remain, but 
at last the morning came when she was to 
return to her home. She felt some shame, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Parker knew all about the 
shilling, and she did not know but that Mr. 
Smith and Ellen might still be in the^ house ; 
but the hope of seeing her mother oyercame 
every other feeling, and her heart leaped 
within her when the clock struck the hour 
for the breaking up of school. 

Annie never ran so fast in her life as she 
did over the short distance that separated 
the school from her mother's house ; she was 
at home almost in a moment, and threw her* 
self once again into the arms of her mother. 
Annie wept, and her mother wept, and then 
Mrs. Parker seemed to catch the infection, 
for she wept also, and the old man, who was 
stiU in his bed, when he heard all this weep- 
ing, after two or three vain attempts to get 
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up SO aa to find out what it wi»> began ta 
weep himself. 

« But this did not kst loii^; the occasion 
was one like thatt of the r^fusn of the Vrodi« 
gal^ and presently nniles took the place of 
tears. The eTening was spent in happmess 
by the fiire-side^ while Mrs. Wright told h&t' 
daughter how much i^ had thoitg]M; of her, 
how dearly she still Wed her^ and Annie 
poured out all her fedings of sorrow for: 
what had passed^ and dedared her iatentiiMi>, 
with God's blessing, to act difierendy fov the 
future. 

As to Ellen Smtkh and her father, they 
had returned to Cambridge a day or two 
before, and Annie scareely yexMlared to ask 
nmch about themH-*she heard, however, t&at 
Ellen had seen many of the London sights, 
and had gone home delighted with them all. 
Annie held down her head, and the tears 
came in her eyes, as she thought that the 
only damper to their pleasure trip had been 
her bad condact, which they both had felt 
^ery much. 
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CHAFTBR XVII. 

AfND naw that onr storj is drawing to a close^ 
let us here enquire what became of little 
Mary, the gardener's daughter^ and Emily 
Sunny^ her friend. About two months after 
liie events which we have just related^ a letter 
was received by Mr. Shepherd from dear old 
Mr. Youngs enclosing a post-office order for 
a small sum of money. It said that little 
Mary very soon after Emily Bunny's return 
to London with Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd^ had 
been taken ill^ and that it was much feared 
she could not long- survive. Mr. Toung said 
in his ktter that the little girl had so often 
expressed a wish to see her little playfellow, 
Emily Bunny, and her father seemed so 
anxious to gratify the dedre, that he now 
wrote to beg she might be sent, and that 
speedily, the post-office order being intended 
•to defray the expence of her journey. 

Mr. Shepherd put the letter in his pocket 
and proceeded immediately to Emily's mo- 
ther. 
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Mrs. Bxumy was very mncli shocked to 
hear the sad news^ foe though Mary had 
written one little letter to )xer daughter 
Emily^ she had said nothing of her illness ; 
besides which, the kind woman had been 
saying up a few shillings to enable her to 
have little Mary up with her in the Spring. 
The clergyman went to the school and told 
Emily the sad news of her little playfellow's 
dangerous illness, adding at the same time> 
*^ And you are to go by the train this after- 
noon to see her, as Mr. Young wishes you to 
go at once." 

" But who will help you, mother, to make 
up your room, and to carry home your 
clothes ?" said the dutiful child, turning' to 
her parent, who had accompanied Mr. Shep- 
herd to the school. 

'' Oh neyer mind about that," said Mrs. 
Buzmy, " I can get up a Httle earli^^ and 
will manage pretty well for a while by my- 
self ; and you would not, I know, on any 
account miss seeing dear little Mary, who is 
so extremely ill." 
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But EmilT's perplexity was to be remoyed 
in another way, and that jErom a quarter quite 
unexpected. ' ^^ Please Ma'am," said a little 
girl, stepping up to the mistress, " if Emily 
goes, I '11 get up a little earlier and finish off 
mother's room, and then t can go in time to 
help Mrs. Bunny with hers." 

This little girl was Annie Wright, who had 
not forgotten how she had spent her " last 
.dulling," and who was now anxious entirely 
to forget herself, and to do what she could 
for others. 

Mr. Shepherd was tnily pleased, and it 
was agreed that during Emily's absence 
Annie should, with her mother's consent, 
aiuist Mrs. Bunny as much as she could. 

Emily Bunny's heart was sad as the train 
moyed off for the place where she had en- 
joyed such happy hours with her little Mend. 
As Ipng as it was Ught she looked out upon 
die country, which was now very different 
from what it had appeared when she had 
passed through it before; the leaves were 
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almost all gone, and the trees looked lik^ 
great skeletons standing up in the giey twi»> 
light of the bhilly eTening. But when the 
last trace of light had passejl sway, then all 
the reality of little Mary's iSness burst upon 
(her mind, and she feit thai; her inend must 
be dying, or they would Aeyer have aent 
for her. 

Mrs. Young's housekeeper met the little 
girl at the station, and accompaziied.her to 
4ike little hamlet, where she had sj^ent Bmh 
happy days ; and Emily was all eagerness to 
see her j&iend. She was not, howeyer,- taken 
.to her house, but to Mr. Yoimg's, -^ho had 
already shewn Ms good nature by paying-far 
her coming down. 

There Sn^y found every, one very sad ; 
they all loved the gardener^s daughter, she 
was so good ; and nowthat it was certain, not 
only fliat 4&e <M>uld not recover, but that her 
end was near, they felt it very nluoh. 

That night she was deepii^ very soundly, 
owing to some medicine which the Doctor 
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lud. pFescribed to stop ber pain 9AA coughy 
and Emily had to' go to bed indthout seeiiig 
her. Attd when iij bed^ she heiird the waves 
igam^ the stane iweet waveck which die had 
listened to with snd^ Wonder wheik^ die was 
at the sea for the- fii'st tixaey the same which 
iSatf^ loyed so-mutfl^, and whibh .used to* beat 
in upon the rbok^ in the o«ve' Where' they had 
prayed and uwag. 

For a Icing loid^' time did she lie awake^ and 
aU'thsill had pasiied dnrinjg her fermer viint to 
tine plaee eaole crowding m np<»i her mind ; 
she now knew that Mary mnst die, Mr. 
Yonngr had'told her so on her amral, and 
toon- the diought that the' Waynes wonld 
hav^ die' c^yem to themselY^Sy for '^ I am 
lure/' said Emalyy^'no one else ever goes to 
ftvf thete> and Mary wiil be in heaven ! ** 

On tihe following day immediately after 
brcfahfast Mr. Toung took Emily to the gar- 
dener's cottage. Didk, who had been so fuU 
:^ tmy had corned to saly that las raster was 
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now awake^ and waitmg to see her little 
Mend ; but Emily scarcely knew that was 
the same Dick that had driven the luggage 
cart^ his eyes were so red^ and he seemed 
altogether so sadly changed. 

But he was not half so changed as his 
sister Mary. There she lay upon her litde 
bed^ so thin that any one could have almost 
seen through and through her transparent, 
hands^ her cheeks were bright and red, and 
her eye was almost dazzliag^ it was so bright^ 
while her beautiful brown curls htmg down 
upon the pillow. 

Emily was almost startled when she saw 
her ; she had always heard that people when: 
they were dying were pale, and that their 
eyes were closed, and she had expected to.* 
see something yery dreadful. But Mary 
was much inore beautiful than she had ever 
been, and yet there was something about her 
look that was very strange. 

Mary's father and mother were in the 
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i^cfia, but her cbief attendant seemed ta be 
ker biothef Dick, wko had never laugbecl 
eryexk once since his sister's iUne»3 todk so 
daaigetous a turn, and who was in truth her 
constant nurse. He now put his arm gently 
tmder her head, find kissed h^ forehead as 
he raised her, pf opped her up with her pil- 
bws, and then with his great rough hand he 
itaioothed her hair, but Dick's toiuch was so 
gentle, that hk sister scarcely felt him as he 
was doing it. And there, near his sister, he 
It^oaid have sat the lire knxg day, had she 
not begged every one to go away for awhile, 
m she liked to have Emily fer a little by 
hez0^. 

When Mr. Young sind Mary's parents^ 
with Dick, had gone away into the next 
room, &e Uitle girl took Emily's hand in 
bofli of hers, and Enuly almost started back, 
for they were as hot as any fire. 

** It is here," said Mary, *^ it is here, un- 
der my pillow, Dick never touches it when 

p 2 
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he makes my bed, bat be £9 to have it wbeiL 
I die — ^tben be will sing out of it ; be will ga 
to the cave, and be says be wiU often prsqr 
tbere wben I am gone. Let 11s sing our 
sweet bynm," said Mary, and sbe made aa 
effort to draw from under ber pillow the 
book wbicb Emily bad given ber. 

But sbe bad no strength for tbis, and the 
exertion proved too much for ber, for she 
fell back helplessly upon the bed. 

For a while her eyes were closed; aitd 
when they opened again, she feebly drew 
Emily near her, and asked her to lay ber 
bead down upon the pillow ; '' lay it quita 
close to mine," she said, '^ it is so pleasant to 
whisper, for I cannot talk out loud." 

Emily did as she was asked, and Mjary 
gently pressed her hand.. Neither said amy? 
thing, for they were both listening to ilie 
waves, which were murmuring sweetly aa Ihe 
tide was coming in. Ferhaps it was beoartise 
they bad listened to theitn so often togetibyes 
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m the caye ; but so it was, they listened to 
tdbem now, and did not speak. A quarter of 
an hour thus passed away, and then the sick 
ohild seemed suddenly to revive. " Oh yes," 
said she, ''they axe coming — I hear the 
wheals — ^they are rolling so softly — ^they are 
talking — ^they are singing — Oh yes, they are 
looking for me in the cave, but they will 
know I am here, they will come here for me, 
there are hundreds of them upon the water, 
they are sailing along like ships with white 
sails. Look, Exmly, look," and as if she 
had itecovered all her strength, she sat up 
and stretched out her head and hands in the 
directioxx of the murmuring waters. 

But her last words were uttered so loudly 
diat her father and mother returned itxto the 
room, and very shocked they were to see the 
dmnge that had come over their child. 
i She was indeed dying, and Dick was soon 
to lose the sister he had nursed so tenderly 
and loved so well. 
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Mary lived ulLtil ftre o'clock that day, And 
jtDBt ai» the t^snlight vaadeepenizig intoii^h*^ 
she panned o^ay. 

Act to Emily, dile renhdaed imtS ^ 
foiiieifai: wto o^er, and thetf retvtfMd top 
London. . . 

She f6imd that Annfe Wf^hr hitd kideedf 
folfflled het ^xif^Lgesmbni, ttd do Ae iot Mantj 
Bibmy ete^ moore iSb&ri ike had p^oudiBisdf^ 
It teas a trial ta Annie t^getttp w^' early. 
It wtfB a tiial to have no <ane im play, bttfi 
ihe r^niembeFed the hi$i d^iigBig, atnd haw 
she had ][>tay^d that hend^ith A& mighi 
not Ure entat^y t6 herself; 

As to Emity Bunny, dve ofteiK koitt up 
above the tall dark houseff of Londoa to the 
blue sky, and thinks of ho^ sweetly Mary 
died ; over and over again has she told the 
whole story to Annie Wright, who loves to 
hear of good diings, and whose greatest treat 
is to be^ adloilred to read with Emily out of 
the prayer book which Mary had given Iner. 
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As to Dick^ he is the most thoughtful lad 
in the hamlet where he Uves^ he has planted 
his sister's grave with many a beautiful 
flower^ and many a time sits with his bible 
in his hand on Mary's seat in the cave^ while 
his fine bass voice^ singing her favourite 
hymns^ is in full^ rich^ deep harmony with 
the waves which bteak with such sweet music 
at his feet ! 



THE END. 
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